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As I Was Saying... 


October always brings mental 
images of falling leaves, football 
games, sunny days and cool nights, 
apples and pumpkins, and, best of all 
Halloween. Halloween, the one 
night in the year when each of us can 
be anyone or no one. And the fun 
isn’t restricted to the children because 
the allure of a costume and a mask 
knows no age limit. Most of us never 
outgrow the urge to dress up and be 
somebody else for a few hours. It is a 
rare Opportunity to be uninhibited, to 
be different, to be funny. 

I have always loved Halloween 
night and I do especially now that we 
live in a community where it is cele- 
brated with such enthusiasm. As soon 
as dusk descends the little tots start 
out in their bunny rabbit suits with 
big ears or in pirate outfits with big 
black hats. Mommy or Daddy stands 
protectively off to one side as they 
silently hold out their trick or treat 
bags and then stumble away happily 
with their loot. 

Then comes the older crowd, the 
really grown-up ones. You know, old 
enough to go to kindergarten. By the 
time they have attained that ripe old 
age they are content to have Mom 
wait at the curb. And so it goes. I can 
judge the hour by the age of the 
Halloweeners. The lucky ones have 


Toadstool 


BY IVAN & BARBARA STILES 


DID YOU HEAR 
ABOUT My COUSIN? 


HE WAD A 
BREAKDOWN. WENT 


COMPLETELY TO PIECES! 
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older brothers and sisters to take them 
around with the really old kids. What 
a thrill for them. 

Then come the truly big ones; the 
high school crowd out for a bit of fun. 
The boys are gangly and the girls are 
giggly and I feel a little older each 
time I recognize one I knew as a 
grade-schooler. But I get my enjoy- 
ment out of watching them grow year 
by year. I learned a long time ago how 
to recognize a face by the shape of an 
ear or the cut of the chin showing 
from under the mask and I confound 
the youngsters by guessing right off 
who they are. They no doubt think I 
cheat! I don’t, but I do have as much 
fun as they do. I surprise them when 
I remember who they are because 
many of them I seldom see any more 
now that they are growing up so fast. 


So thats my Halloween, handing 
out 175 candy bars to 175 happy 
kids and dolling up my own crew so 
they can go out and bring back their 
share of the loot! 

Still later come the Moms and Dads 
who are brave enough to dress up and 
go out for some revelry. Doing this 
also takes stamina because anyone 
who has walked door to door for two 
hours with a couple of little ones in 
tow, dragging bags they can no longer 
carry, has to be strong to then don 


DO YOU MEAN THE 
ONE WHO'S A RICH 
EXECUTIVE? 


THAT’S THE 
ONE... 


BUTTONS, STENS 
OR SLICED? 


a costume and go the same route 
again. But they do, and I think it’s 
great. Holidays and special occasions 
are made to be enjoyed and Hallow- 
een is no exception. 

Along with Halloween, of course, 
goes thoughts of things eerie — of 
black cats and skeletons and ghosts. 
And when one thinks of ghosts one 
next logical thought is of the unbe- 
lievable but true stories written each 
month by Adi-Kent Thomas Jeffrey. 
Her ghost tales are always a treat 
with no trick. Over the years she has 
developed a sense that just draws 
her to these stories, and they to her. 

This month we present one of Mrs. 
Jeffrey’s most fascinating stories and 
we are delighted to have a cover por- 
trait of the ghost in the tale by one 
of this area’s finest portrait artists, 
Rochelle Boonshaft. But don’t wait 
until Halloween to read it! Enjoy it 
now and then read it again on Hallo- 
ween night when the wind howls and 
hinges creak and all of us can conjure 
up a ghost if we really try. Do have a 
happy Halloween. I'll be thinking of 
you. 


Kay Henry 
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Watch Out 


... for the ghosts that breathe and digest food. 
One hides inside a healthy man whispering, 
“Distrust everyone until proved trustworthy.” 
And one coils around the innards hissing, 
“Make someone else go first.” 


And the fat, sloppy, blubbery ghost settles 
in the heart with a talent for reciting each detail 


of every revenge-provoking moment in perfect 
iambic pentameter. 


WATCH OUT 
.. . for the ghosts that breathe and digest food 


they are not supernatural, and they may not 
appear repulsive to you. 


, 
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GHOST 
TALES 
OF 
BUCKS 


A Series 


THE GHOST IN GREEN SILK 


It was a cool, brown-tinged even- 
ing in Bucks County like many an- 
other in the fall of the year. Rad 
Miller put down his palette and 
brushes and looked out the window. 
It was too dark to paint any further. 

The River Road outside the win- 
dow of his two-century old house 
was quiet. His friend, Robert, was 
out and would not be back until later 
in the evening. It was an ideal mo- 
ment for a rest before dinner. 


Rad poked a listless fire into ac- 
tivity and stretched out on a sofa 
facing it. The little parlor was as 
still as a sleeping woods creature. 
There was just a whisper of a wind 
swishing around the two gabled attic 
windows above. Rad Miller sank his 
head down into the depths of a soft 
cushion and sighed. It was a peace- 
ful hour. It was a peaceful village. 
He liked Lumberville and the river 
edgé and the little white house which 
he had rented for a season. He was 
glad he had come. He closed his eyes. 
Sleep came easy in that listless time 
of the day. 

The first sensation of the move- 
ment awoke Rad Miller with its cool- 
ness. It was the touch of an arm 
slipping gently under the back of his 
neck. His eyes opened. There was 


a strangeness to this awakening and 
he knew it instinctively even before 
his thoughts were coldly concrete. 

In a second his head cleared. He 
was aware beyond the one sense of 
touch. The grey gauze of semi-con- 
sciousness was lifting. A beautiful 
young woman was sitting on the edge 
of the sofa beside him. One arm had 
curled behind his neck. The other 
laid in her full-skirted lap, camellia- 
white against the pale green watered- 
silk gown. 

His artists eye took in quickly 
the delicate face with its black pene- 
trating eyes and the shining hair as 
smooth as polished onyx. Little jet 
twists of curls framed the soft curve 
of her neck. She was a beautiful 
young lady out of an ante-bellum era. 

Rad Miller raised himself up slow- 
ly on one elbow. He opened his lips 
to say something. But nothing came 
out. The moment of grey gauze seem- 
ed to hover over his senses, binding 
his power to move or speak. 

The oval face leaned over him. 
The beautiful young girl gazed haunt- 
ingly at him. The eyes were deep and 
troubled. Rad reached out to touch 
her. In that instant, she vanished. 

The artist sat upright. Only the 
sharp hissing of the fire scissored in- 
to silence so thick he could almost 
feel its weight. He stood up and look- 
ed about him. There was nothing. 
He walked to the tiny stairway wind- 
ing to the rooms upstairs. Nothing. 

Later, when Robert slammed gaily 
in through the back door, he found 
a thoughtful friend staring into a dy- 
ing fire. Miller told him the strange 

continued on page 32 


THE CHARM OF FALLSINGTON 
BECKONS AGAIN 


The houses open to the public on 
Historic Fallsington Day, October 22, 
will run the gamut from untouched, 
through partially restored, to com- 
plete-to-the-last-H-hinge. 

In the first category the Webber, 
or Williamson house, as it is some- 
times called, will be shown for the 
first time furnished with cobwebs, 
creaking boards and cracking plaster. 
This mid-seventeenth century charm- 
er, somnolent under two giant syca- 
mores, is believed to be one of the 
oldest houses in the state. Originally 
a log house, later covered with clap- 
board, it shows traces of Swedish oc- 
cupancy. 

Miss Mary Williamson acquired 
the house in the 1870's, primarily to 
serve aS a summer camp for girls 
from Philadelphia from which evolved 
the Girls Friendly Society. Just a 
month ago a more recent owner, Mr. 
P. C. Webber, sold the property to 
Historic Fallsington, Inc., the non- 
profit organization founded in 1953 
to ward off the possible destruction of 
a near neighbor, the Burges-Lippin- 
cott House. This lovely old house 
with the magnificent doorway now 
serves as the organization’s head- 
quarters, and as a museum. Both the 
late Senator Joseph Grundy and 
President Hoover were descendants 
of the Burges family. 

The warm gray paint is barely dry 
in the Stage Coach Tavern, the or- 
ganization’s second acquisition. Once 
an important rest stop where five old 
roads converged on the village green, 
this venerable building has seen serv- 
ice as a post office, jail, library, dance 
hall, lodge, and hardware store. Those 
who saw the building in its raw, un- 
finished state will be intrigued by the 
recent metamorphosis. 

The spicy tang of mulled cider will 
emanate from the old kitchen while 
visitors view the exhibits of memora- 
bilia from some of the early Fallsing- 
ton families. An interesting collection 
of Moon family furniture given by 
Marian Moon Hazzard will be on dis- 
play, featuring among other things a 
nineteenth century version of a 


Burge s—Lippincott House 


Historic 
Hallsington 
Bay 


Bucks County, Pennsylvania 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Adults $2.50, Children $.50 


Walking tour of old houses, some of 
which have never before been open to 
the public (low heels, please) 


All-day country auction of things both 
old and new (Lester Slatoff auction- 
eer) 


Exhibit of Early Fallsington Families 
memorabilia 


Countryside Gardeners’ dried arrange- 
ments 


Harvest buffet 


Located 200 yards east of U.S. Route 
l, two miles from Morrisville 


by Jelon H. Gemmill 


twentieth century reclining chair. 

There will also be a geneological 
“tour de force,” beaten into shape by 
Mrs. Robert Hartung, of Hatboro. 
With the aid of old diaries, books, 
deeds, forays to historical societies, 
plus the stamina to go down listings 
in the phone book one by one, she 
has produced a veritable “redwood” 
of a family tree for the Williamson 
family: eleven generations stemming 
from Dunk Williamson, who operated 
a ferry across the Delaware in the 
1670’s, (Dunks Ferry Road in Croy- 
don gets its name from him.) 

The Tavern faces on Meeting 
House Square, where a tent will be 
set up so that an all-day country auc- 
tion may proceed rain or shine. Mr. 
Lester Slatoff, auctioneer from Tren- 
ton, will be at the controls, and will 
knock down an assortment of items 
that embraces everything from an 
antique chest to a mink coat (too long 
for the owner). Included in the sale 
will be an accumulation of Victoriana 
and relics left in the Williamson house 
and contributed to the sale by its 
generous former owner. 

Fallsington’s Meeting House Square 
is one of the most historic pieces of 
real estate in the Delaware Valley. It 
Was here that William Penn, weary 
of the trip by eight-oared barge to 
the nearest Meeting House, in New 
Jersey, gave the land in 1683 for a 
“new” Meeting House to be estab- 
lished near his home, Pennsbury 
Manor. The original Meeting House, 
which Penn attended, was destroyed; | 
the one standing near the site was 
built in 1789, and is now used as a 
community center. Lunch tables will 
be set up on its wide stone terrace, 
and a buffet will be spread in the 
Meeting House wagon sheds. 

Next door stands the second Meet- 
ing House, built in 1841, when there 
was a split in the early Quaker group. 

In its lee lies a fascinating old ceme- 
tery. 

On the opposite side of the green 
stand two handsome, completely ori- 
ginal stone houses which will be 


continued on page 30 
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BROOMSTICKS 


AND 


BLACK BREW 


by Holin Rowe 


Illustrated by Lizan Loch 


In an age of spaceships and moon- 
walks is the ancient cult of witch- 
craft dead? Are leaps upon broom- 
sticks; steaming black cauldrons of 
concocted brews; black hexes to 
ward off evil spirits — all buried 
fancies of a past unenlightened era, 
now forgotten? 

They are no more still than the 
turnings of the earth with the forever 
rising and setting of the sun and 
moon. No more laid to rest than the 
fears and desires of all mankind. 

Black fears still pervade the at- 
mosphere of our existence on earth. 
On All Hallow’s Eve especially. 
Bucks County is no exception. Be- 
ing a part of Pennsylvania, this is 
only natural. Our state has long since 
been associated with superstition and 
witchcraft. 

Actually this reputation is unde- 
served. Pennsylvania showed fairness 
and insight in regards to witchcraft 
hysteria as far back as the late 
1600’s. While New England was 
burning old women and young sus- 
pect females at trees and stakes, 
Pennsylvania freed two accused Swe- 
dish women of the accusation in Phil- 
adelphia. William Penn himself laid 
bare the false basis of the trial. He 
charged the jury to recognize that 
while the defendants were guilty of 
the reputation of being witches, they 
were not guilty of any specific acts 
of witchcraft. The women were freed. 

The Pennsylvania Dutch with 
their colorful hex signs painted on 
barns were unconsciously responsi- 
ble for labeling Pennsylvania as a 
witchcraft state. The signs acquired 
the reputation of being protection 
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against evil spirits. This false concept 
appears to have arisen with the ar- 
tist-writer, Wallace Nutting, who 
first printed a description of the 
Pennsylvania Dutch hex signs as 
witch-guards. The Germans of the 
state have always denied it. Mr. A. 
Monroe Aurand, Jr. of Harrisburg 
has done much to straighten out this 
misconception through his pamphlet 
on the subject. In writing to Mr. Au- 
rand, Professor George Lyman Kit- 
tredge of Harvard, declared, “You 
are quite right in thinking that Penn- 
sylvania should not be particularly 
discredited on account of the belief 
in witches. That belief is our inher- 
itance from very ancient times; and, 
in my opinion, is still held in some 
form or other, by nine-tenths of 
the human race.” 

Professor Kittredge was so right. 
A few years ago Life magazine pu- 
blished an article on present day 
witchcraft in England. The cult of 
witches may number as many as 
6,000, it reported. The modern “co- 
vens” still meet in ritual circles leap- 
ing over bonfires, worshipping the 
sun deities, stirring magic mixtures. 
Although the modern witches meet 


to worship rather than to perform 
magic, the symbols are much the 
same. They shape wax effigies (in 
the healing rituals) and they dance 
and chant in ritual circles. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer Maga- 
zine a year and a half ago did a pro- 
file piece on an English witch named 
Sybil Leek of Burley, a village in 
Hampshire, England. Mrs. Leek, a 
few years ago, visited Bucks Coun- 
tys renown witch, Mrs. Manners 
Hammerstein of Upper Black Eddy. 
Mrs. Hammerstein has brought spe- 
cial spotlight attention for our coun- 
ty as our Number One Witch. Scarce- 
ly a Halloween passes but this intrig- 
uing lady appears in print somewhere. 
Her witch conclave a few years ago 
made headlines far and wide. 

The coven of witches in which 
Mrs. Hammerstein participates meets 
from time to time at her house (Sky 
Island) high on a hilltop in Upper 
Bucks. The group meets to discuss 
psychic phenomena, parapsychology 
and extra-sensory perception. Each 
witch member has her own broom, 
stored for her there. The members 
have individual identifying names 
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OF BUCKS 


A Series 


WES HOLLAND HOUSE INN 


In 1787 it was a general store in 
Rocksville; today it is known as The 
Holland House Inn, Holland, conven- 
iently located on Route 532 between 
Feasterville and Newtown. 

This restaurant was one of two 
buildings constructed by the Holland 
Dutch farmers who came to North- 
ampton Township territory to claim 
the land they had received from Wil- 
liam Penn. They dammed Mill Creek 
where it emerges from the jointure of 
the Broadaxe and Ironworks streams 
near Buck Road and built a grist mill. 
At the same time a basement store 
was built across the road and rooms 
were added above the store to serve 
as the proprietor’s home. They called 
the little settlement Rocksville be- 
cause of the very rocky nature of 
the creek, 

A post office was established in 
the store in 1870 with Joseph Comly, 
Esq. as the first postmaster. At this 
time the name was changed to Hol- 
land to honor the settlers’ homeland. 
By now there were 20 dwellings, se- 
veral shops and two flour mills in the 
little village. 

In 1872 the buildings and sur- 
rounding 55 acres were bought by 
Isiah W. Gerhart from the estate of 
Joseph Comly. The buildings were 
rented by William Hagaman and Jo- 
seph Finney in 1873 and in 1876 
Finney became the sole proprietor. 
Then in 1888 Finney bought them 
from the estate of Mr. Gerhart; hence 
the name “Finney’s Corner” that lin- 
gers to this day. The store remained 
in the Finney family and was in con- 
tinuous operation from 1787 until 
May 1960, the time of the passing of 
Lafayette Finney, great grandson of 
Joseph. 

The present owner, Vincent Gene- 
viva, bought the old building and con- 
verted it into a restaurant of unusual 
charm. A native of Italy, Mr. Gene- 


Py 


viva came to this country at the age 
of six and, with his family, made his 
home in Glenside. He attended Abing- 
ton Schools and graduated in 1934 
from Abington High School. After 
graduation he worked at Standard 
Pressed Steel in Jenkintown, man- 
aged the Edgehill Superette and, more 
recently, was the proprietor of the 
Spread Eagle Inn in Richboro. 

Credit for the beautiful decor of 
The Holland House belongs to Vince 
and his wife, the former Aldea Di- 
Marzio. Together they designed and 
actually decorated their new place 
of business. The cocktail lounge is 
cozy and appealing and features an 
especially attractive fireplace that 
Vince built himself. 

The Genevivas now make their 
home with their two children in quar- 


ters above the restaurant. Their son 
Thomas is a 1965 graduate of Council 
Rock High School and is now study- 
ing at Culinary Institute in New 
Haven. Obviously there is another 
restauranteur in the making. Daughter 
Ann attends Holland Elementary 
School. She is just ten and hasn’t en- 
tered the business world yet. 

Vince has retained his life-long in- 
terest in sports (he was a three-letter 
man in high school), is active in com- 
munity affairs and is a member of the 
Northampton Township Lions Club 
as well as being proprietor of one of 
Bucks County’s finest dining places. 

At The Holland House the menu 
is varied, the food superb and the at- 
mosphere gracious and charming — 
most certainly a reflection of the con- 
genial owner, the affable Mr. G. 
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Harry Haenigsen 


“The most amazing people read 
the comics — even presidents of the 
United States!” 

The man telling you this should 
know. He’s Harry Haenigsen, creator 
of “Penny” and “Bill,” two of the 
most popular characters in the car- 
toon world. 

Talking to him, you understand 
why his strips are so warm, humorous 
and true to life. It is because their 
“maker” is so warm, humorous and 
utterly natural. 

These are characteristics with 
which Harry was born. He nurtured 
them through grammar school and 
high school in Pompton Lakes, New 
Jersey well over 50 years ago. 

By the tender age of 16, they had 
already netted him fame. A 60,000 
dollar libel suit! 

Then still a high school student, 
Harry was hired by a newspaper in 
Butler, New Jersey to do cartoons. 
His first assignment was to portray 
a certain public official. The assign- 
ment became a cartoonist’s dream. 
The official on a tour of the city, fell 
into a cesspool! 

Harry was in ecstacy! He put the 
incident into artistic print, pulling no 
graphic punches. The following day 
the paper was sued for $60,000 and 
Harry was fired. 

A startling beginning for a startling 
boy. 

Harry Haenigsen had planned to 
follow in the engineering footsteps of 
his father, but the famous sports car- 
toonist for the New York Evening 
World, offered him a job on that 
paper as a cartoonist. That did it. 


He’s been cartooning ever since in 
a career that has brought him letters 
of praise from kids to presidents. 

“You’d be surprised at my mail,” 
he tells you with a shake of his sandy 
hair, “its hard to believe so many 


different types of people read the 
comics.” 

It’s been a career full of fame and 
fun. With a squint of his blue eyes 
and a reflective face as he looks over 
his 100-acre home in the hills of 
Bucks County, he recalls some of 
those unforgettable moments. 

There was the day he sat in the 
AT&T building in lower Manhattan 
in the early twenties when he and a 
batch of newsmen awaited the first 
long-range newscast. Paris was to be 
reached! Dawn had been decided 
upon as the best atmospheric time. 
Everybody who was anybody was 
there. Paul Whiteman and his band 
were featured on the great event. 
Harry remembers watching at the 
piano, a slim dark-haired chap, gnaw- 
ing on a pipe as he awaited the crucial 
moment. His name was George 
Gershwin. Paris was reached that 
day . . . and radio was on its way to 
world-wide acclaim. 

He also recalls with a laugh that 
puts krinkles at the corners of his 
eyes, the day he brought back from 
a wholesale meathouse in New York 
hundreds of hot dogs for his teenage 
daughter’s barbecue. The franks were 
wrapped in sopping wet, hole-ridden 
paper which he had to carry in the 
pouring rain. By the time he reached 
the railroad station, loops and loops 
of hot dogs were tangling about his 
feet as he tripped his way down to 
the train platform! 

This was only one of a thousand 
incidents in the life of a father of a 
teenager that served Harry Haenigsen 
with inspiration for a teenage girl 
comic strip. 


“Bill” came into being in 1939, 
Harry feels very close to him. “I 
think I understand him better than 
Penny, just because he’s a boy.” But 
Penny was a girl that didn’t just hap- 


by jean P. atterson 


Portrait by Rochelle Boonshaft 


pen. She was a carefully-planned 
“child.” 

The world needed a new kind of 
cartoon character, Harry realized. A 
teenager with universal appeal and 
warmth . . . not a gag character such 
as Harold Teen. So he set about to 
create a true-to-life girl. She must 
have a name of no special signifi- 
cance or racial background. She must 
have a personality that incorporated 
all the typical characteristics of teen- 
age Americans. 

Seeing the need was all he needed 
for a start. 

Then he prayed for her . . . and 
she came! 

That was in 1943. By 1945 she 
was a daily feature. Harry sweat 
blood getting an understanding of 
her and at the same time drawing 
strips for all the major national mag- 
azines . . . Colliers, Saturday Evening 
Post, Life, New Yorker, etc. But 
having a teenage daughter and a 
warm and beautiful wife as well, he 
received all the inspiration needed. 

You now fire away with a few final 
questions to this man who today 
stands as one of the last of the old- 
school cartoonists and all-time greats. 

Has the field of continuity-strips 
hurt the old-time style of a complete 
daily incident? No, Harry tells you. 
The new style of story strip is good. 
It brings fresh blood into the field 
and new vigorous leadership. The 
pendulum always swings back, 
though, in everything and there are 
already signs that there is need again 
of the old style. 

What are his work habits? He 
works 12 weeks ahead on Sunday 
pages; 5 to 6 on the dailies. He ho- 
vers over the drawing board on 
Tuesdays and scarcely comes up for 
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STAMP OUT 
TRADING STAMPS 


by . Martin Moskovits 


There used to bz a time when my 
wife would visit a food market or 
gasoline station and leave with food 
or gasoline. Now she refuses to leave 
unless she’s showered with trading 
stamps. She saves yellow stamps, 
green stamps, purple stamps and cop- 
per stamps. She generally leaves her 
household money laying around care- 
lessly, but the stamps are always hid- 
den in a nice safe place. 

All her friends save stamps too. 
In fact, there used to be a time when 
they’d all sit around during house- 
keeping hours drinking coffee. Now 
they don’t sit around anymore. If 
you’d drop in some mid-morning 
youd hear a strange conversation 
such as: “I’ll open with three orange 
stamps.” 

“PII raise you six blue ones.” 

Sometimes the game gets reckless 
and whole books of stamps are dar- 
ingly tossed into the pot. When you 
consider that each filled book repre- 
sents about ten or twelve full load 
trips to the shopping center, that’s 
living dangerously. In my wife’s case 
however, it isn’t accurate to use the 
term “shopping trip” anymore. Pil- 
grimage would be more like it, be- 
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cause the food market near us sells 
food only. 

Traveling all those extra miles just 
to get premium stamps may sound 
like an impractical proposition to 
some level-headed observers. But my 
wife, with method in her madness, 
claims the more gasoline she buys, 
the more stamps she accumulates. 
And the more her stamp coffers 
bulge, the more her mania for ma- 
terial acquisition grows. 

Since she started saving stamps, 
we have already acquired a motley 
assortment of possessions, which ordi- 
narily, we would never dream of own- 
ing. There’s that triple-tiered canape 
server which now sits on my desk and 
holds INCOMING, OUTGOING 
and JUNK. 

And there’s that very ornate set of 
jello molds which occupies a perma- 
nent niche in our curio cabinet be- 
cause nobody in the house likes jello. 

It’s been that way all along. The 
only useful item she’s received so far 
has been a leather bound loose stamp 
holder. But the drive to amass trad- 
ing stamps goes on. Even the kids in 
the neighborhood got into the stamp 
act. 


Several weeks ago, they discovered 
that trading stamps was a lot more 
fun than silly putty, or even television. 
About nine or ten youngsters pilfered 
the family trading stamp collections 
and set up a trading post of their 
own. The rate of exchange went 
something like this: Two gold stamps 
were worth six green stamps because 
gold was a prettier color. The kids 
strived to make their trades as as- 
sorted as possible. Before the day was 
over, it was hardly likely that any 
youngster had more than a dozen 
stamps which were the same color. 

When I came home that evening, 
it was so quiet in the house you 
could hear a stamp drop. My wife 
was sitting in the kitchen sorting out 
strange stamps and Debbie was locked 
in her room. 

“Magenta stamps!” My wife re- 
peated over and over again. “I 
haven’t been on speaking terms with 
that store for over three years now.” 

Needless to say, a state of martial 
law was declared in our neighborhood 
the following day. The women held 
an emergency coffee klatch in our 
house and a crude honor system was 
set up. All the stamps were dumped 
on the kitchen table and everybody 
was invited to identify their own. It 
wasn’t easy. 

After several hours of soul-search- 
ing, these honor-bound women were 
eventually reunited with their precious 
stamps, give or take a few. And the 
conclave broke up with everybody on 
speaking terms. 

But in spite of this fervent devotion 
to trading stamps as evidenced in my 
little community, the idea also has its 
share of critics. Take our plumber. 
My wife called him the other day af- 
ter a pipe in her washing machine 
broke. With the water lapping at her 
ankles, she asked: “Before you bother 
to come, do you give trading stamps?” 

Truthfully, as long as I’ve been do- 
ing business with this fellow, he’s 
never before suggested a raft in an 
emergency like this. 

And our family doctor wasn’t very 
pleasant either, when my wife, with 
very helpful intentions, suggested 
trading stamps to perk up his busi- 
ness, 

All in all, it’s hard for me to figure 
out why women go to such great 
lengths to collect trading stamps. Un- 
less it’s because they feel they’re get- 
ting something for nothing. 

This may be so, but it’s also ob- 
vious that this pastime is more pop- 
ular among women than men. And 
the reason for that could possibly be 
the fact that women are more gullible 
than men. In fact, I’m willing to bet 
several thousand of my Raleigh cou- 
pons that I’m right. 


a 


THE JUVENILE PAGE 
BENJIE, THE BACKWARD GHOST 


“Bother!” Benjie fell off his 
tombstone for the third time that 
night. Of course, he didn’t hurt him- 
self. A few thistles poked up through 
where his head would have been — if 
he had a head. And a rock or two 
lay where his legs would have been 
— if he had some legs! 

But since a ghost is just a fuzzy 
outline of white with only a few 
streaks of gray in the middle — there 
was certainly nothing to hurt. 

Except, perhaps, a ghost’s feel- 
ings. 

Benjie’s feelings were very hurt. 
All the other ghosts, sitting happily 
on their tombstones, laughed and 
hooted and jeered as Benjie fell. 

Poor Benjie! He lay blinking at the 
moon and thinking of how every- 
thing he did went wrong! 

He remembered how he had failed 
at Ghost School when he was learn- 
ing how to haunt. All the other little 
ghosts were just fine at jumping out 
in the dark and crying mysteriously 
in the night.But not Benjie! When he 
tried to jump — he fell flat on his 
face in a tangle of floating robes. 
And when he tried to cry mysterious- 
ly — all that came out was a small, 
wee squeak. 

“That wouldn’t frighten a mouse!” 
said Great Ghoul, his teacher, who 
was the very best ghost in town. 
Great Ghoul haunted the old, empty 
mansion known as Oak Hall, at the 
top of Spook Mountain. Great Ghoul 
jumped out of the nooks and cran- 
nies and cupboards in Oak Hall and 
had been frightening even the bravest 
people for the past two hundred 
years. 

Great Ghoul had also tried to 
teach Benjie how to rattle old bones 
and clink chains. But, somehow, 
Benjie just couldn’t manage. His old 
bones always ‘“clonked” together 
with a dull, un-frightening “thud”. 
And he kept tripping and flipping 
over his chains - while all the other 
ghosts hooted and howled and laugh- 
ed. 

“Well, you cant haunt houses,” 
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Great Ghoul had grumbled. “With 
that squeaky little voice, and no ta- 
lent for chains and bones — you’d 
always be mistaken for a banging 
door or rattling window. You’d ne- 
ver scare a soul like that! 

“Of course,” Great Ghoul had 
added. “Maybe we could try you in 
a hen-coop or two. Maybe you'd 
be good at scaring the hens.” 

So Benjie had stationed himself in 
a hen-coop, waiting for a far-away 
clock to strike twelve. Then he had 
jumped out into the middle of the 
coop, waved his arms madly, and 
shouted “Boo! Boo! Boo! at the top 
of his voice.” 

But the hens, (who sleep very 
soundly and have extremely bad eye- 
sight) simply thought that the rooster 
was squawking a little earlier than 
usual. They opened one or two heavy 
eyes, winked and blinked — and set- 
tled back down upon their straw. 

And Benjie fared no better with 
the pigs, cows or horses - all of whom 
mistook him for a little, midnight 
cloud of mist, and a tiny whisper 
of wind. They just ignored him and 
continued to sleep. 

Benjie remembered all of this as 
he lay on the ground by the tomb- 
stone - and felt very sad indeed. He 
wanted so badly to be a good, scary 
ghost — and this tombstone had been 


his very last chance. 

“You have to be able to sit on a 
tombstone,” Great Ghoul had said, 
when he announced Tombstone-Sit- 
ting as the final class exercise for the 
year. “Any ghost can sit on a tomb- 
stone. You hook up your feet and 
shriek ‘Wheeeeeee!’ At least a few 
hungry rabbits may be scared.” 

But, true to form, Benjie couldn’t 
scare a thing. A few owls and bats 
flying by scared him — but all the 
rabbits went right on nibbling the 
grass - and Benjie kept right on fall- 
ing off his stone. 

“Tm too ashamed to stay around,” 
thought Benjie. “I’ll run away and 
fare for myself. Pll pretend to be a 
wee streak of marsh gas in the sum- 
mer, or a little wisp of fire smoke in 
the fall. Maybe Pll scare someone 
that way.” And, while the other 
ghosts were still jeering and sneering, 
Benjie crept quietly into town. 

But no one was in the least bit 
scared when he tried out as a little 
wisp of bonfire smoke. Most families 
in town were raking their autumn 
leaves and burning them carefully in 
their yards. Yet, even though Benjie 
floated over their fires, flapping his 
arms wildly and shouting ‘‘Wheee- 
eeee!” as loudly as he could — no 
one paid the least attention. 

continued on page 28 
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A GUEST EDITORIAL 


WRIGHTSTOWN 
UNDERGROUND’S CASE 


Members of the Wrightstown Un- 
derground, an organization (not sub- 
versive) dedicated to the proposition 
that utility lines belong underground, 
would agree with most citizens that 
the electric utilities have done a tre- 
mendous job supplying cheap power 
to the nation, but like many citizens 
elsewhere, they are also aware that 
no other civilized nation has so 
thoroughly polluted its water, con- 
taminated its air, or wasted its land 
as wantonly as has America. 

Their own community is one of 
four townships in Bucks County now 
threatened by an overhead high volt- 
age transmission line on towers al- 
most a hundred feet tall, and they 
have asked Philadelphia Electric and 
the Pennsylvania Public Utility Com- 
mission to underground this line, a 
method of installation Philadelphia 
Electric officials have agreed is tech- 
nically feasible. The Wrightstown 
Underground has two main reasons 
for this request. 

The first is an aesthetic one, an 
argument that gains more and more 
ground as our cities grow bleaker, 
our suburbs more blighted, our land 
more crowded with people. Over- 
head power lines are ugly; they de- 
face the countryside and whole com- 
munities. Officials of the Department 
of the Interior have stated that “Over 
riding public demands of the next 
decade will dictate that overhead 
transmission lines should not be per- 
mitted within a radius of about 30 
miles of our most important cities; 
approximately 3000 miles of trans- 
mission lines would need to be plac- 
ed underground during this period.” 
This recommendation was considered 
unrealistic and far too narrow a mar- 
gin for undergrounding near urban 
areas by other experts who argued 
that population expansion of these 
areas would soon outstrip this guide- 
line and that a 60 mile radius would 
be more appropriate. 

In any case Wrightstown Township 
and the other three townships to be 
affected by this line are well within 
the narrower radius set by the De- 
partment experts in testimony be- 
fore the Senate Commerce Commit- 
tee. Wrightstown is perhaps 15 or 
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by x K Poun 


Having spent almost twenty five 
years as an army wife in many parts 
of the USA, Europe and Alaska, I 
have become aware of two things: 
the increasing defacement of our own 
nation and the great care practiced 
in conservation by other lands less 
abundantly endowed with space and 
resources. As a writer (three novels, 
one children’s book, short stories, ar- 
ticles) I naturally believe that the 
pen is mightier than the sword and so 
voice my concern in the printed word. 
We have come to settle for good (as 
far as anyone can read the uncertain 
future) in Wrightstown, an exceeding- 
ly pleasant place to live in an exceed- 
ingly lovely county, but now Wrights- 
town too is threatened by defacement, 
as is all of Bucks County actually. 

F. K. Brown 


The Delaware Valley Protective 
Association endorses this article by 
Mrs. Brown. 


An addition to the landscape? 


20 miles from the heart of Philadel- 
phia, a city considered one of the 
most seriously blighted in the na- 
tion by overhead lines. 

Members of the Wrightstown Un- 
derground believe, therefore, that 
Philadelphia Electric is going to have 
to underground this line through 
their community in a few years any- 
way because of the sheer pressure 
of population expanding outward 
from the city and its more crowded 
suburbs. They believe that it would 
be cheaper in the long run to under- 
ground the line now rather than to 
have to tear it down and under- 
ground it in the near future and long 
before the normal life of an over- 
head line expires. Members are aware 
that the costs of underground instal- 
lation are much higher than those of 
an overhead line, but they believe 
that once undergrounding is begun as 
a matter of course in areas such as 
theirs, costs will fall considerably, as 
they have for distribution lines ‘into 
homes. A decade ago these lines 
were ten times more costly than 
camparative overhead utilities, but to- 
day they are on a par or only one and 
a half times higher, an additional ex- 
pense that is more than compensated 
for by the increased market value 
of homes without overhead wires. 

The second reason for under- 
grounding power transmission lines 
is to save land — not only the land 
consumed outright by the rights-of- 
way, but the land adjacent, and, less 
directly, the taxable land of a com- 
munity. It has been estimated that 
every mile of a 200 foot swath of 
overhead right-of-way consumes 24 
acres and damages another 300 adja- 
cent acres. The land consumed is ap- 
proximately four times as much as 
would be needed for an underground 
line, and, of course, a line out of sight 
and mind damages no adjacent areas. 

The utilities have financed studies 
refuting this claim of land damage, 
but other studies by other appraisers 
prove just as conclusively that there 
is anywhere from a 20 to 30 percent 
decrease in the market value of homes 
and land when an overhead line is 
built in their proximity. Some have 
even claimed that this damage extends 


1500 feet on either side of the right- 
of-way, and in some communities in- 
vaded by an overhead power line 
landowners have sought and received 
a tax reduction based on a clear de- 
valuation of their property. A marked 
depreciation of property values adja- 
cent to overhead rights-of-way and 
for which the owners receive no 
compensation seems a pretty steep 
price for individuals to have to pay 
for cheaper electric rates for the rest 
of us. 

In discussing this problem of land 
damage one Philadelphia Electric of- 
ficial remarked that land under and 
near overhead wires would retain 
comparative value for industrial or 
development use. If this is true, then 
community planning goes out the win- 
dow and the utility does the planning 
instead. Nothing residents might have 
wished for their area, whether plan- 
ned at a regional level, a county level, 
a community level could then follow. 
The work of planners at all levels is 
wasted, and along with it the taxpay- 
ers dollars such plans cost. 

Why is Philadelphia Electric so re- 
luctant to underground this line and 
others like it near urban and indus- 
trial complexes where a great many 
people live now and a great many 
more will live in the near future? 
Surely they are aware of the increas- 
ing need for green spaces, open 
spaces near Philadelphia; surely they 
are aware that a township like 
Wrightstown more than doubles its 
population in less than ten years; 


How many more like this for Bucks? 


and surely they know by now that a 
growing number of people consider 
overhead transmission lines and their 
huge steel towers defacements of 
their community. 

First, of course, is the cost. The 
Company is dedicated to the very 
worthy cause of keeping power as 
cheap as possible. Yet, it is surely 
evident to most of us in this second 
half of the Twentieth Century that to 
destroy to keep the costs of the pre- 
sent low means a far greater cost to 
be borne in the future. As taxpayers 
we are going to have to pay out huge 
sums to clean up our water and to 
rid our air of pollution. We are al- 
ready paying a great deal to rebuild 
cities and to purchase land for parks 
because we have not planned wisely 
or used our land well. In the end 
there is little difference as to who will 
foot the bill for undergrounding 
transmission lines - the ratepayer or 
taxpayer. He is one and the same 
fellow, and it will cost him less in the 
long run to solve this growing prob- 
lem now, for it costs less to prevent 
than it does to destroy and then re- 
build. Certainly it will cost the utili- 
ties nothing. Their profit is guaran- 
teed by us, the ratepayer-taxpayer, 
and guarded well by the public utili- 
ty commissions. 

The second reason for Philadel- 
phia Electric’s reluctance may be a 
certain inertia built into the utility 
outlook. Overhead works and works 
well; why not continue to use it? The 
art of undergrounding still needs a 
great deal of research and trial and 
error work, so why begin it? Aesthe- 
tic reasons seem to get short shift; 
land damage is denied; the loss of tax- 
able land is shrugged away, though 
to many a small community furnish- 
ing the corridor for power being used 
elsewhere this seems a cavalier way 
of robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

Also, it would seem that young 
electrical engineers with young and 
bold ideas are not choosing to work 
in the utilities, which may well mean 
a dearth of progressiveness, the kind 
that belongs in the Space Age where 
the rest of us dwell. Unfortunately, 
too, the state public utility commis- 
sions likewise seemed gripped by this 
same, fatal inertia, leaving citizens 
who are concerned by this growing 
land grab and defacement with only 
one place to turn — the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

At present Congress is considering 
a number of bills which would pro- 
vide the means and the prod to over- 
come utility reluctance to begin un- 


Why not underground? — 
out of sight, out of mind 


dergrounding. Experts have testified 
to the magnitude of the problem - that 
by 1980, at present rates of power 
expansion, one million miles of over- 
head transmission lines will consume 
20 million acres, twice as much land 
as is contained in all our national 
parks. It will be, they say, very hard 
to move in any direction near our 
metropolitan areas (where over 70 
percent of us live) without seeing 
these bars of our national cage on 
their monster towers. 

While the Wrightstown Under- 
ground may lose this particular bat- 
tle, it will win the war, for it is cer- 
tain that transmission lines as well as 
distribution lines must be under- 
grounded in areas such as ours, and if 
the utilities have not now the fore- 
sight to see this, citizens will simply 
have to keep prodding until they do. 
Unfortunately, lines whichshould now 
be placed underground will have to 
be in the near future at added ex- 
pense. 

It can be said that if people don’t 
mind living under power lines, they 
will live under them. If they don’t 
mind drinking filthy water, they will 
drink it. If they don’t care that the 
air they breathe is slow poison, they 
will be slowly poisoned. Indifference 
has its own reward, but so does love 
of one’s country and its beauty. 


Photographs by George Zimbel 
Courtesy of the Scenic Hudson 


Conservation Conference 
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HEAVENLY DAZE 


by Margaret- Mary Eileen 


Don’t tell me any of this nonsense 
about astrology not being an accurate 
science. We Librans know better. Per- 
sonally, I think it was very clever of us 
to be born between September 23 
and October 22 so that each and every 
one of us has “a high intellect and can 
understand anything up to the most 
involved philosophical argument.” 
The reason that I can never under- 
stand the common road map and keep 
ending up in Trenton when I’m trying 
to get to Ivyland from Levittown, is 
that there’s just nothing philosophical 
about maps (except perhaps my atti- 
tude toward them). 

We see “both sides of a question 
and finally reach a decision that is just 
to all.” We also take a naturally calm 
dispassionate view of things, and al- 
ways see everything in its proper per- 
spective. It says so right in the astrol- 
ogy book and Pll happily buy copies 
for a select group of Bucks County 
educators (and at least one in Harris- 
burg) who have insinuated or, in some 
cases, stated bluntly that I have a fast 
needle. I’ll even underline the lines 
for them “You make an admirable 
critic, because you have the power to 
put forward your opinions in an ami- 
able and charming way!” Amiable and 
charming. From now on let’s have 
no more of this rumor that Pll never 
have an ulcer because I give them 
instead. 

If I had any doubts about a book 
understanding the real me, page ten 
dispelled them. It says, “You are not 
the type of person who concentrates 
on making money and piling up 
wealth.” Even my husband had to ad- 
mit the book really knows me in that 
paragraph. “You are not the saving 
type,” it says. “Muth money may pass 
through your hands but you will not 
retain it too long, as you are generous 
and your social leanings can prove ex- 
pensive.” It didn’t say much money 
would pass through my hands: every- 
time I have social leanings Robert 
cries “TILT!” I tried to make him 
read the page that says a Libra wife 
is definitely a luxury, but he just read 
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me the page that says the Libra hus- 
band is cheerful and leads an ordered 
and wise life. He kept showing me the 
place where it says his ability to guide 
the home is one of his greatest assets 
and he provides well for his family. 


He also says how can we be so dif- 
ferent when we're born under the 
same sign, and I try to explain about 
positive and negative Librans, and he 
raises his voice and gets red in the 
face so that I have to remind him 
rather loudly that Libran wives have a 
special gift for bringing and main- 
taining harmony in home life. 

Once I showed him page twelve 
where it definitely states that the Libra 
husband is not an easy man to please, 
and he started roaring so that I actu- 
ally had to shout the part about Libra 
women suffering a great deal of secret 
unhappiness when faced with the 
roughness and hardness of life, and 
being the most beautiful in the world 
with sex appeal, fine features, warmth 
of expression and soft musical voices. 
(And that’s a page I read and re- 
read. ) 

In our work, we Librans are quiet, 
pleasant, flexible and sensitive (care- 
ful with that blue pencil, Kay, some 
of us are very sensitive); and discord- 
ant surroundings will disturb our work 
and can even affect our health. I’m 
going to have that section mimeo- 
graphed and distributed to family, co- 
workers and friends. That, and the 
part that says we do and say just the 
right thing at the right moment. 
There’s a whole group of you out 
there listening and interpreting wrong 
things at wrong moments. This intelli- 
gent, perceptive and clever little book 
clearly states that we do not ever say 
or do anything to interrupt the har- 
mony of an occasion. 

Frankly, I would be embarrassed 
to go into detail about the romantic 
life of Librans. Pll just tell you that 
section begins with the sentence, “One 
of the most interesting love natures of 
all is found in those born under this 
sign.” And if you want to know any 
more you'll just have to get your own 


astrology book. 

I can hardly wait until report cards 
come out and we have parent-teacher 
conferences. I can face both with self- 
assurance and page thirteen. What can 
a mere school psychologist reply 
when I inform him that ‘“Librans 
make the best parents of any of the 
signs because we understand children 
and treat them with justice and gentle- 
ness? We are not likely to spoil our 
children and will be able to choose the 
best career for them and to help them 
to prepare for it. We will not be tyran- 
nical, but will guide and advise our 
children and be a companion to 
them.” I mean, obviously any guid- 
ance counselor is going to have to tell 
me when his birthday is and wait ’till 
I look up his qualifications under the 
Zodiac. I know that it’s true where it 
says, “Your children will be attracted 
to your charm, so that you can gen- 
erally get them to do what you want 
them to do” because I heard Moira 
telling one of her friends, “Mother’s 
a real nut so we have to humor her.” 
Obviously, our children born under 
other signs do not always interpret the 
artistic, creative nature of the Libran 
properly. 

However, since “there is much 
sweetness in our kind natures” and 
since Moira reminded me that “Li- 
brans are affable, courteous and rarely 
guilty of wanting to injure others and 
are always ready to forgive and for- 
get” I’m just going to sit here quietly 
and read over the section starting, 
“You are sociable, charming and 
companionable. . . .” After all there 
must be some truth in it. 


(Editor’s Note: The fellow who wrote 
that book must have met Maggie. She 
is every good thing he said she should 
be. Knowing her, she probably didn’t 
quote what he said about her failings 
but, come to think of it, except for 
always being late for deadlines she 
doesn’t have any! Now I can’t wait 
to read what he has to say about those 
under the sign of Gemini and it better 
be good!) 


Flea 


WHAT MAY BE AGAIN 


When I first came to live in Bucks 
County, I purchased a small proper- 
ty on the River Road in Lumberville, 
because of its wonderful view across 
the Canal, which here makes an ar- 
tistic bend, to Bulls Island on the 
opposite side of the River. Years 
ago, not foreseeing the future, I was 
active in saving the Canal and esta- 
blishing the Theodore Roosevelt 
State Park. I had no idea then that I 
might personally be advantaged by it. 
Having driven four horses and a 
coach on moonlight nights up to New 
Hope to watch and garner from the 
Shad hauls, like anyone exposed to 
Bucks County, I fell in love with it. 

When I first bought my little 
place, before the flood of 1955, I 
used to have my supper watching 
the deer on Bulls Island come down 
out of the woods to drink from the 
then pure river, and in the fall and 
spring, could count some eight or 
nine varieties of ducks tarrying on 
the annual flights. The antics of the 
divers were particularly diverting. 

Being of a seafaring family the 
cries of the sea gulls coming up to 
fresh water to delouse were music 
to my ears, while the calls of the 
night herons lulled me to sleep. 
The darting in and out of the shore 
birds like the marsh wren etc. were 
fascinating to watch, while the state- 
ly white egrets added a special note. 
I even considered building nests for 
the beautiful wood ducks. Then 
came Diane. 

So much has been written about 
that catastrophe there is no use to 
repeat. Gone was the food for my 
friends. Poor Delaware River—just 
about the time it began to recover 
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and some of the birds began to come 
back, our modern curse of pollution 
hit with a bang. One morning I 
awoke to see the river covered with 
hundreds of fish floating dead on 
top. A dignified pair of American 
mergansers had taken to the canal. I 
never saw them again. Occasionally 
a few mallards appear, but do not 
stay long. 

When Diane struck, the deer took 
to the highland behind my house. 
Last fall a magnificent buck ran up 
and down the tow path eventually 
crossed the canal and by a miracle 
avoided the autos on the River Road 


by Warion Ravin us 


and back to his herd. No more deer 
on Bulls Island. One does not even 
hear a Bull Frog. 

All this native life can return if 
we back Hal Clark in his constant 
pressure as head of the Delaware 
Valley Protective Association and 
put individual demand on the V.I.Ps. 
It is a matter of education and stimu- 
lation and we should give our support 
to men like Mr. Robert W. Pierson. 
He is doing a fine job, but he cannot 
go all the way alone. He needs the 
articulate endorsement of 
every Bucks Countian. Please go to 
it and more power to you. 


NEW HOPE 


...a colorful past 
and a bright future 


The New Hope & Ivyland engine steams four days a week 
along the same tracks that brought the first train into New 
Hope, three-quarters of a century ago. In 1914, the line’s 
famous curved trestle was the site of a sequence from ‘Perils 
of Pauline.’ Actress Pearl White played Pauline. The historic 
NH&I is a major attraction in this lovely town. 

People from all over the country come to New Hope. It’s 
a village where progress and tradition are perfectly geared 


to creative tastes and talents... 


a pleasurable, fascinating 


place for visitors and residents alike. We are proud to play 
an active part in the New Hope community. 


The Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania 
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Farley, a native son, has an intimate working knowledge 


of Bucks County problems. 


After years of nibbling away at the 
GOP lead in the old Eighth District, 
consisting of Bucks and Lehigh 
Counties, Bucks Democrats were dis- 
mayed this spring when reapportion- 
ment robbed them of most of Lehigh 
County, replacing it with a section of 
Montgomery where they were out- 
registered by 14000 to 3000. The 
change brought a sigh of relief from 
the Bucks GOP organization, still 
shaken by the 1964 campaign when 
Lyndon Johnson carried the county 
and four term Congressman Willard 
S. Curtin was almost defeated by 
Richboro dairy farmer Ralph O. 
Samuel. 

After the reapportionment, Eighth 
District Democrats were left with the 
problem of finding a candidate will- 
ing to run a race against discouraging 
odds. The nominee could expect little 
financial help from the party as 
Democrats cannot compete financially 
with the Bucks and Montgomery Re- 
publican organizations. He had to be 
capable of mounting a hard hitting 
campaign based mainly on his own 
political resources. 
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Few observers were surprised when 
the Bucks County Democratic Com- 
mittee turned to the party’s best 
known elected official, Walter S. Far- 
ley, Jr. Farley has a reputation as a 
tough minded public servant, who is 
not deterred from doing his job by 
pressures often put on him as the 
minority member of the three man 
Board of County Commissioners. He 
has been a mainstay of the party in 
several campaigns. Never having lost 
an election, he has the winner’s image 
and attitude. He also has the ad- 
vantage of constant public exposure 
in his job, an important asset for a 
candidate without funds to support a 
public relations campaign. 

Farley hesitated before accepting 
the endorsement until he was certain 
that the party wanted him to run to 
win, rather than simply to provide a 
name to head the ticket in the district. 
He agreed to run only after obtaining 
a commitment from the County Com- 
mittee to support him, as far as its 
resources allowed, in a vigorous cam- 
paign aimed at winning the election. 

“I knew we were facing tough 


WALTER FARLEY— 


- A DEMOCRATIC 
= CONGRESSMAN 


FROM 
BUCKS? 
by Gina J Randobgh 


odds, but I had no intention running 
like a loser,” Farley said in an inter- 
view last month. “I’ve seen our party 
win ‘hopeless’ elections before, and I 
think we have good prospects of tak- 
ing this one.” 

Farley spoke from personal experi- 
ence, having himself gained a spec- 
tacular upset victory in 1957, when 
he became the first Democrat in 
modern times to be elected to the 
Board of Supervisors in Middletown 
Township. He has been a prime 
mover in organizing Middletown 
Democrats since moving to Levittown 
in 1955. Since those early days, he has 
knocked on thousands of doors to 
coax new residents out to register as 
they moved into the sprawling devel- 
opment. He is still an active commit- 
teeman in the Twin Oaks section of 
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Middletown, where he lives with his 
wife Dolores and their son Wally. 

Farley has an intimate knowledge 
of all of Bucks County. A Levittown- 
er now, Farley is a native Bucks 
Countian who has lived here for over 
thirty of his forty years. He was born 
in Buckingham and spent his early 
years on a family farm. His family 
later moved to Middletown, where he 
became an active 4-H member and 
attended Langhorne-Middletown 
High School. His parents were both 
Democratic committee people in 
Langhorne. His father, Walter S. Far- 
ley, Sr., was a U.S. Marshall and his 
mother was postmaster at the George 
School. 

A veteran of World War I, Walter 
Farley, Sr., enlisted in the Marine 
Corps in 1943, and rose to the rank 
of major. Walter Jr. also volunteered, 
and on his seventeenth birthday in 
June of 1943, he was sworn into the 
U.S. Navy. He was honorably dis- 
charged in 1946 with the rank of en- 
sign, and later became a lieutenant, 
junior grade, in the Naval Reserve. 

Farley’s professional training is un- 
usual for än elected public official. A 
registered professional engineer, he 
holds degrees from Northwestern Uni- 
versity and Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology. He was employed by the 
Philadelphia Electric Company for a 
total of thirteen years before resign- 
ing to become a full time County 
Commissioner in 1963. He is an Ad- 
junct Professor of Electrical Engi- 
neering in the Drexel Evening Col- 
lege, where he has taught since 1953. 
Farley cites his training as an im- 
portant part of his qualifications for 
Congress. A large amount of con- 
gressional legislation in areas such as 
defense and space research require 
technical knowledge for understand- 
ing. 

Farley’s campaign strategy is par- 
tially dictated by the fact that he is 
running from behind, and has to win 
Republican votes. After easily defeat- 
ing token opposition in the primary, 
he immediately launched a brisk cam- 
paign for the general election. In 
August, his vigorous activity drew 
editorial comment from a staunchly 
Republican weekly newspaper, which 
described his opponent as “something 
of a political novice.” The paper said 
the Republican nominee appeared to 
be following “bad advice” in main- 
taining almost complete silence since 
his own primary. Describing Farley 
as an “astute politician and hard 
campaigner” whose name was becom- 
ing a “household word,” the editorial 
admonished Farley’s opponent to “get 
a move on or he may be left at the 
starting gate.” 

Farley is confident that he will re- 


Farley’s professional training and experience as an engineer and college 
professor is unusual for an elected public official. 


ceive a substantial number of votes 
from disillusioned Republican moder- 
ates whose candidate, Farley said, 
“was rejected by the conservative wing 
of the GOP in revenge for his refusal 
to support Goldwater.” 

Among his most valuable assets in 
his current campaign is his record as 
a capable elected official. He strongly 
influenced the growth of Middletown 
Township during his six years as a 
Supervisor, even though he was the 
only Democrat on the three man 
board. As a County Commissioner he 
has a reputation for thoroughness in 
the performance of his duties. He is a 
frequent visitor to county facilities 
and agencies. He is warmly received 
during his regular trips to the Activi- 
ties Centers of the Bucks County As- 
sociation for Retired and Senior 
Citizens, where it is remembered that 
he played a key role in obtaining 
county support for the centers. 

Farley was praised in a recent 
Bucks County Life article for his part 
in bringing the Community College to 
reality. The story pointed out that by 
wisely refraining from public criticism 
of his fellow commissioners’ initial re- 
luctance to establish the school, he 
avoided a political battle which might 
have killed it. 

His actions as a commissioner have 
also gained him some political lumps. 
In July, Bucks found itself in a crisis 
because of a lack of trash disposal 
facilities. The three commissioners 
agreed that a county operated sanitary 


landfill should be opened as a tem- 
porary measure to ease the emergen- 
cy. Many of Farley’s political asso- 
ciates, fearing that adverse reaction 
to the landfill would hurt him in the 
election, counselled him to duck the 
issue and let the Republicans face 
the problem. Farley rejected their ad- 
vice, feeling that bipartisan agreement 
would convince the public of the 
necessity for quick action to avert a 
serious public health hazard. He push- 
ed for the establishment of the land- 
fill, only to find himself standing alone 
when one of the Republican Commis- 
sioners resigned to become a judge and 
the other consented to a delay in the 
face of vehement opposition in a pub- 
lic meeting. At this writing, the trash 
problem is no closer to a solution. 

A tireless campaigner who states his 
views on important issues, Farley 
maintains an exhausting schedule of 
face to face meetings with the public, 
and makes frequent statements to 
news media. In addition to his regular 
party support, he has the backing of a 
well developed volunteer organization, 
many of whose members are now ac- 
tive in politics for the first time. 

One of his most fervent supporters 
said, “I don’t know anything about 
registration figures or politics, but I do 
know that if the people compare the 
experience and qualifications of the 
two candidates, Farley will win by a 
landslide.” His supporters don’t be- 


lieve in losing. Neither does Walter: 
Farley. 
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An Exclusive Tape Recorded Interview 


with 


DON PORTER 


Although known to most as a 
comedian, Don Porter is actually a 
very versatile actor. He was recently 
at the Bucks County Playhouse, di- 
recting as well as starring, with Mar- 
sha Hunt in “Any Wednesday,” in a 
role he created on Broadway. His 
numerous credits include the movies 
“711 Ocean Drive,” and ‘“Young- 
blood Hawke;” and the plays “Cal- 
culated Risk,” and “The Best Man.” 
Mr. Porter is perhaps best known for 
his television shows “Gidget,” and 
“The Ann Southern Show.” A gen- 
uinely warm personality; a sincere 
amiability, and a dedication to show 
business characterize Don Porter. The 
interview went as follows: 


Q. What do you think you would be 
doing now if you weren't in show 
business? 
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Well, I don’t know. I’ve done 
every kind of work imaginable! 
Beginning at 15, a bank mes- 
senger, a teller at 17, a credit 
manager for a clothing store when 
I was 18, an accountant, a bond 
salesman, a service station worker, 
a beauty shop equipment sales- 
man, all before I went into show 
business, so I don’t know. 

Which of those jobs did you like 
best? 

Practically none! That’s why I 
went into show business. 

What got you interested in show 
business? 

Well, I got an opportunity to act at 
the local civic theatre and school, 
in Portland, Oregon, and went 
down and read for the lead in 
“Elizabeth The Queen,” and was 


by John Had Boonshaft 


promptly cast in a part that had 
two lines, and went on from there. 


. Do you enjoy your life in show 


business? 


. Oh sure, sure, that’s what I hope 


for my son. I don’t care much 
what he does as long as he’s hap- 
py. Of course sometimes its 
mighty rough. You work awfully 
hard and five minutes before you 
go on stage, you'll swear you 
were an idiot for ever coming 
close to a theatre. But after you 
get on stage and get the first 
laugh or silence or what ever 
you're after and it’s going well, 
it’s all worth it, well worth it. 


Q. In the past you’ve done mostly 


comedy. Do you do any drama? 


. In the recent past yes, but before 


that, I was a villain in the movies 
for years, right after the war and 
just before it. I was known as a 
heavy in Hollywood. Then I was 
cast in The Ann Southern Show, 
and that was the first film comedy 
I'd ever done. I’d been in straight 
dramatic parts, and for the last 
several years before that, three or 
four years, I’d been doing nothing 
but villains. 

Which do you like better, comedy 
or drama? 


. I like a good part, if it’s a good 


part, I don’t care what it’s in. 
Comedy is a lot of fun and it’s 
very rewarding in that you get an 
immediate audience reaction, and 
laughter. In other parts you get 
the reaction in a different way. A 
well written part I think is en- 
joyable, whatever it is. 


. Did you like your part in The Ann 


Southern Show? 


. Yes, yes I did. Particularly the first 


four years of it, which were called 
Private Secretary, and rerun under 
the title of Susie, I enjoyed a great 
deal. Of course, a television series 
is such hard work that sometimes 
it gets a little like going to the 
office, but you make a lot of 
money on it, so that’s enjoyable. 
I like money, I’m addicted to it. 


Q. Did you like working with Ann 
Southern? 

A. Yes, I think we may have set some 
kind of a record. We were to- 
gether seven years aitogether, and 
we remained friends which is a 
little unsusual for a leading man 
and woman in a television series 
for that long. I think it was prob- 
ably based on mutual respect for 
one another. She’s a very fine wo- 
man and we work in some what 
the same manner in an approach 
to a problem. Of course it wasn’t 
always sweetness and love, it 
never is, but I enjoyed her; nice 
gal. 

Q. Which field of show business do 
you like best? 

A. I enjoy stage the most, I think just 
about every actor does, probably 
because the actor carries the ball. 
The director does his job and 
then the actor. It’s up to the actor 
to walk on stage and do it, where 
as in film, the director is the audi- 
tor, and he’s putting bits and 
pieces together and he’s the one 
that has the overall feeling on it. 
I became a director for one of 
the Gidget episodes this year and 
found that I really like that. 
Did you like working in Gidget? 
Yea, yea, Sally Field is a wonder- 
ful kid. She’s really a charmer, 
and a hard worker and I think 
she’s going to be, in time, one of 
our greatest young actresses, par- 
ticularly a comedienne. 

Q. You're now playing the role that 
you originated on Broadway. Do 
you like playing it in summer 
stock as well as Broadway? 

A. Yes, I’m enjoying it. I also enjoy 
getting a chance to direct it for 
the first time because I have some 
ideas about it, that I’ve always 
wanted to try out. Doing double 
duty is hard work, but it’s also 
a lot of fun when you have an ex- 
ceptional cast as we do. To work 
with people like that is a lot of 
fun, and rewarding professionally. 


Q. How many children do you have, 
and what are they doing? 

A. My step daughter, who is living in 
Manhattan, is on a soap opera, 
called Search for Tomorrow, on 
CBS, she plays Patty Tate. Her 
married name is Melissa Murphy 
and she’s in her twenties. I have 
a son who’s a senior at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkley. 
He’s majoring in psychology and 
is heading toward his doctorate in 
clinical psychology. So they’re 
both off and going. 

Q. How about your wife? 

A. Her professional name is Peggy 
Converse and we’ve been working 
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together this summer. We've 
worked together quite a bit, and 
I enjoy it. 

Does your daughter want to go 
into the theatre later? 

The soap opera is merely a way 
station, you know, a chance to 
make a little money, and gain 
recognition and experience. 
Would you like to work with her? 
Yes, I would! We worked to- 
gether once when she was 17. She 
was in one of the Ann Southern 
Show episodes, but that’s the only 
time we’ve ever worked together. 
She’s a good actress; a talented 
gal. 

What do you think made your 
daughter want to go into show 
business, but not your son? 


. I don’t know. We’ve always left 


it to them, with what we hoped 
was the proper parental push. 
Melissa has wanted to be in show 
business ever since she was 8, so 
we provided her with all the train- 
ing we could. 

What are your future plans? 


. I’m going to look for work! That’s 


the story of an actor’s life. Pd 
like to go back (and I think I will 
go back) out to the coast and do 
some more film directing. It will 
have to be TV at first, because 


that’s the best way to build up 
credits. 


Q. Would you like to go completely 
into directing? 
A. No, I'd just like to shuttle back 


and forth, I'll never get tired of 
acting. 


Halloween Night 


by on Loak 


Its dark outside and very creepy, 
I’m not scared or even sleepy. 

Its Halloween, the night is black, 

I have my costume, mask and sack. 


I’m not too little, Mom, and I’ve 
Grown ’way past four, I’m almost five. 
I brush my teeth and reach the sink, 
Pm not as little as you think. 


Take Daddy with me? That’s OK, 
He won’t get lost, I'll show the way. 
We’ll go to Mike’s and Petey’s, too, 
And, Mom, I’ll bring a treat for you. 


I’ll knock on doors, and Daddy, too, 
We'll knock together, we’ll shout BOO 
I'll get my stuff with trick or treat 
And be back home in time to eat. 


You are invthed fo visit our P 
and see for yourself our lovely 
a, of stoles, capes, coats 


and jachets. You are certain fo find 
just the one for you at 


Bloawms by 


On Route 309 — % Mile So. 
of Quakertown 
536-2382 


Monterey 2-Door Hardtop 


FOSS-HUGHES LINCOLN-MERCURY 
Delaware Valley's Oldest Dealership 
Cross Keys, Doylestown, Pa. 

Phone 348-9046 
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Bucks County 


Nature Almanac 


by Elias Borden 


OCTOBER 


Indians called this the LEAF FALL- 
ING MOON. 

Fall colors; free-riding seeds; the 
apple gathering month; asters own 
the fields and roadsides; when the 
world from sky to sky is become a 
jewel casket. 

1—Crimson fall color has come to 

the Flowering Dogwood tree. 
2—Sugar Maple is brilliant in yel- 
low, orange, red leaves. 
3—'Wooly Bear’ caterpillars are 
looking for places to hibernate. 
4—Walnuts fall from Black Walnut 
trees. 
5—Leaves of the Sumacs are scarlet 
along roads and fields. 
6—American Egret is flying south to 
winter in southern U. S. 
7—Blackberry leaves are the full, 
rich, maroon of fall. 

8—Black berries and red stems of 

Poke Weed make a striking pic- 
ture. 
9—House Wren leaves to winter in 
southern U. S. 

10—Beech tree leaves are assuming 
the beautiful bronze of fall. 

11—Phoebe leaves us to winter in 
South America. 

12—Climbing False Buckwheat show- 
ing clusters of bladed seeds. 

13—Northern Yellowthroat leaves for 
southern U. S. 

14—Poison Ivy leaves are red and yel- 
low; white Cabbage butterflies 
still fly. 

15—Ginkgo tree leaves turn to bril- 
liant yellow. 

16—Mountail Wood Fern is turning 


brown and withering. 

17—Brown seeds of Black Locust may 
be seen among the yellowing 
leaves. 

18—Yellow outer jackets of Bitter- 
sweet are splitting, to show red 
berry. 

19—Long Bill Marsh Wren is leaving 
for southern U. S. to winter. 

20—Foliage over countryside is mass 
of color. 

21—Red Backed Salamanders are un- 
der logs hibernating. 

22—Balloon Spiders are sailing, hang- 
ing from air-borne silk threads. 

23—Bluebird goes south; Paper Birch 
tree has turned bright yellow. 

24—Norway Maple trees are masses 
of gold. 

25—At 9PM south line passes through 
the great square in constella- 
tion Pegasus. 

26—Water Boatmen and Back Swim- 
mers are burying in bottom mud, 
to remain till spring. 

27—Tulip trees are towering moun- 
tains of gold leaves; Song Spar- 
rows move southward. 

28—The Garden Toad is digging in 
in some sheltered place. 

29—Common Milkweed seed pods 
are bursting into clouds of down. 

30—Winged seeds of American Horn- 
beam tree are flying. 

31—Pigeon Hawk is traveling south- 
ward through our area. 

Dates shown for nature observa- 
tions are approximations only. A sky 
south line starts from directly over- 


head. 


TREVOSE SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Street & Brownsville Rds. 


Trenton & Pennsylvania Aves. 
Morrisville, Pa. 


Trevose, Pa. 


2307 Bristol Pike 
Cornwells Heights, Pa. 


“Bucks County's Original Insured Association Serving Delaware Valley, U.S.A.” 
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home 
loans 


insured 
savings 
Doylestown Federal 
Savings & Loan Association 
60 NORTH MAI 
DOYLESTOWN. PE 
PHONE 348. 


JACQUIN’S 
IMPORTED 
FRENCH 

WINES 


“ 


Now it is easy to add extra 
pleasure to every dinner. Simply 
ask for wines from the House 
of Jacquin in France at your 
nearby State Store. 


FIRM ESTABLISHED 1884 
CHARLES JACQUIN ET CIE., INC. 
PHILA., PA. 
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DRIVING 
ACROSS 
BUCKS 


The Judges of Bucks County Com- 
mon Pleas Court have appointed 
Charles M. Meredith, III, 215 
Juniper Street, Quakertown, as a 
County Commissioner. He fills the un- 
expired term of John Justus Bodley 
who resigned his post to become a 
judge. Mr. Meredith is an executive 
of the Daily Free Press and is secre- 
tary of the Bucks County Planning 
Commission. 


Mrs. Frances Nass, museum as- 
sistant in charge of the Churchville 
Park Nature Center, invites interested 
Bucks County children to join four 
after-school clubs which are beginning 
their fall activity. The clubs will meet 
from 4 to 5 P.M. at the Center and 
offer activities for children from third 
to seventh grades. 


The Warrington Woman’s Club 
will present Fashions by Malfalda at 
the Pleasantville Church in Eureka on 
October 14 at 8:15 P.M. A $1.25 
donation will be asked. Malfalda, who 
owns the only exclusively dress and 
sportwear shop in Doylestown and 
specializes in personalized service, 
has been in fashion retailing for 20 
years. She attended The Fashion 
School of Design and Retailing in 
New York and gives free consultation 
on any fashion problem. 


Some 40 officers from municipal 
police departments and State Police 
sub-stations will attend the Second 
Bucks County Institute on Police 
Handling of Children and Youth. 
Eight sessions will be held in the Ben- 
salem Township Municipal Building, 
Cornwells Heights. The Institute is 
sponsored by Bucks County Juvenile 
Court in cooperation with the State 
Police and three state agencies. 


Bucks County’s foster care program 
for older citizens, initiated by the 
Ccunty Commissioners through the 
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Institution District, was given state- 
wide recognition as a subject in two 
publications concerned with welfare 
services. This program “graduates” to 
foster homes persons who become well 
enough to leave Neshaminy Manor 
and live with a private family. Mrs. 
Peggy O'Neill, Social Services Direc- 
tor at Neshaminy Manor pointed out 
in one article that the program ‘“‘is 
beneficial to the patient and saves 
the County money.” 


The Jayceettes will hold a Penny 
Auction at Hatboro Manor on Octo- 
ber 19. A fashion show will be pre- 
sented at 9 P. M. by May Townsend 
of the May Bridal Shop. Incidentally, 
Mrs. Townsend has copies of Luci 
Nugent’s wedding gown in her shop. 


EARN MORE 
on your SAVINGS 


$105,000,000 ASSETS 


FOUNDED 1866 œ» 


The American Automobile Asso- 
ciation in its Mideastern Tour Book 
stated, “There is increased local feel- 
ing . . . concerning the mode of dress 
of tourists. . . . We cannot expect 
others to respect . . . shrines and in- 
stitutions . . . if we, ourselves, do not 
treat them with dignity.” Alton B. 
Chamberlain, director of the Bucks 
County Historical - Tourist Commis- 
sion says, “This comment is especially 
applicable to Bucks County with its 
many significant shrines. Out of re- 
spect for their meaning, it is hoped 
that tourists and residents will, by 
their dress, reflect the esteem due to 
the many dignified examples of our 
national heritage.” A thought worth 
considering. 
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WM. H. STAHL, CHEVROLET 


SOUTHAMPTON 
365 STREET ROAD ELmwood 7-2295 


V2 fo 


Current 
Annual 
Dividend 


oeU Sainas ~ 
and Loan Association 


201 S. Bellevue Avenue, Langhorne, Pa. œ 
MAIN OFFICE: 4806 Frankford Avenue, Phila. 24, Pa... . 


Phone SKyline 7-2222 
4 Other Offices 


THE ONLY 
SPORTING GOODS 
STORE WITH A 


100% DISCOUNT, 


POLICY 


Guns Brought, 
Sold & Traded 


1 to 9 Daily 


Sat. 11 to 6:30 
Closed Mon. 


OUTDOORSMAN SHOP 


426 2ND ST. PIKE 
SOUTHAMPTON, PA. 
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The Literary Scene 


STALKING THE HEALTHFUL 
HERBS Euell Gibbons $6.95 
David McKay Company, Inc., 

New York City 


Euell Gibbons has been wallowing 
in wild plant life since he was going 
on six when he combined hickory 
nuts and sweet hackberries to make 
a candy bar. He has written “Stalking 
the Blue-Eyed Scallop”, “Stalking the 
Wild Asparagus” and now his latest, 
“Stalking the Healthful Herbs” con- 
cludes the trilogy and should be used 
as a single volume. These books are 
dripping with ideas, some of them as 
wild as the herbs and weeds he stalks! 

His deep-seated interest in nature’s 
free grocery and drug counters has 
kept him seeking, experimenting and 
researching for food and health giving 
values in what most of us carelessly 
call “weeds” and curse when they in- 
trude into our manicured world of 
lawns and flower beds. 

Occasionally we do express our ap- 
preciation of the wild flowers growing 
on the edges of our country roads, but 
we do not stop and chew a few of the 
health giving blossoms . . . not when 
the hot-dog stand is just around the 
next bend. 

Mr. Gibbons writes with authority, 
much basic humor and in sufficient 
detail so the disciple of this strange 
gourmet pharmaceutical world may 
follow his suggestions with ease. 
There are beverages, salads, fritters, 
and good eating as well as cures for 
almost all human ills inclucing flatu- 
lence. 

He devotes one chapter to the wild 
violets which he blithely calls, “na- 
ture’s pill.” The blossoms and leaves 
are rich in Vitamin C and the leaves 
bursting with Vitamin A. Children in 
our Dutch country eat the colorful 
heads as if they were candy. In 
Roman Greco times, a garland of 
violets was thought to prevent drunk- 
enness and a hangover! A State 
Trooper might not be willing to accept 
a wreath of violets as positive proof 
that the wearer just had to be sober, 
sir! 

Included is a recipe for a violet 
salad that sounds delectable and a few 
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violet blossoms might even wake up 
the prosaic jello salad with which we 
are all so familiar. 

There are dozens of teas to cure 
all sorts of aches and pains, colds and 
even wild thyme tea for brightening 
the day when all is gray and there is 
nothing on the horizon to be jolly 
about. With the price of our prescrip- 
tions spiraling upward, the woods may 
soon be full of people looking for the 
right weed to whip up into a cure! 

Discounting the smell of skunk 
cabbage, Mr. Gibbons can write about 
it as if it were a thing of beauty. How- 
ever, his experiments with this very 
stinky plant would not induce a novice 
to make something of it. Imagine Mrs. 
Gibbons explaining to a caller it was 
NOT a skunk in the house, only her 
husband boiling some cabbage! 

To tantalize your taste buds a lit- 
tle - try this and then come back for 
more of same by buying the book, - 
naturally. 

“Gather clusters of locust blooms in 
the spring, dip in fritter batter and fry 
to golden brown. Sprinkle each fritter 
with orange juice and roll in granu- 
lated sugar. Eat while piping hot.” 

For the curious, - the Gibbons fam- 
ily do not stray far from the standard 
foods we all eat, except when occa- 
sionally they “show off” with a dinner 
strictly from the woods and fields. 

Hazel M. Gover 


MOTHER NIGHT 
by Kurt Vonnegut, Jr. (Harper & 
Row, New York, $4.95) 

This book describes the activities 
of a former U.S. Counter-Intelligence 
agent in Germany, his flight to New 
York after the war — and his be- 
trayal and capture after a number of 
years’ hiding in Greenwich Village. 

Not by any means is this the 
“usual” report of gruesome happen- 
ings and war hide-and-seek games. 
True, they are there, but they are 
treated in such a sardonic manner 
that you forget the seriousness of it 
all. 

And this is the trend throughout the 
book. The events are serious enough, 
but the approach of the writer makes 
for amusing reading. Sharply written, 
“Mother Night” can indeed be called 
“one of the blackest comedies ever.” 
A funny book on a subject that is not 
funny at all. 

“You think there’ll be another 
war?” he said. 


“Yes,” I said. 
“What can any one person do?” 
he said. 
“Each person does a little some- 
thing,” I said, “and there you are.” 
Anneke Orr 


The Library BOOK SHOP 


Latest Editions, Prints, Maps, 
Greeting Cards, Stationery 


CENTER AVE. & COURT ST. 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO.. Pa. 


PHONE WO 8-2131 


a ppum si 


The FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK AND TRUST CO. 


of Newtown, Pa. 


A FULL-SERVICE BANK 


Member, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Over 100 Years of Service 


to the Newtown area 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


Garden Appointments - Antiques 


George S. Hobensack, Jr. 


Route 202 New Hope, Pa 
862-2406 


saro - a - 


ON’S INSURANCE 
AGENCY 
Warren B. Watson 
72 NORTH MAIN STREET 
Doylestown, Pa. 
“COMPLETE INSURANCE 
PROTECTION” 
Doylestown — 348-4901 
Buckingham — 794-7644 


WATS 


rr 
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Entertainment 


Guide 


Walnut Theatre 


9th and Walnut Sts. Philadelphia 
September 29: for three weeks — “Don’t 
Drink the Water” 


Shubert Theatre 


250 S. Broad Street Philadelphia 
October 3: for three weeks — “Walking 

Happy” a “a 
October 26: for four weeks — ‘Showboat 


Erlanger Theatre 


21st and Market Sts. Philadelphia 
October 11: for five weeks — “Man of 
LaMancha’’ 
Forrest Theatre 
1114 Walnut Street Philadelphia 


October 10-29: “Holly Go Lightly” 


“HOW DO THEY KNOW 


WE'RE LOW ON OIL?” 


Lots of folks wonder how their Atlantic Heating 
Oil is delivered—automatically—just when they 
need it. The answer’s simple: personal care for 
you and your needs. And by watching daily tem- 
peratures and knowing your heating require- 
ments, we can deliver your oil automatically 
before your fuel runs low. You need never worry 


about running out. 


AILAI ie 


HEATING OILS 


Your comfort is complete with Atlantic Oil Heat 


BRINKER’S FUELS 


Formerly Gwinner’s Atlantic Service 


Ph. 348-2668 


445 N. West: Street 


Doylestown 


Calendar of Events 


OCTOBER “e 


j paga 
13 Is 
pelata EIEN 


Oct. 1-2: PENNSBURY MANOR—Ameri- 
cana Forum. For information call WI 
6-0606. 

Oct. 6-9: PHILADELPHIA — Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, National Trust for His- 
toric Preservation, 20th annual meeting. 

Oct. 9: Tour through Bucks County by 
National Trust for Historic Preservation. 

Oct. 8: NEW HOPE — Parry Barn, Art 
for Christmas through December 18. 

Oct. 14-15: DOYLESTOWN—Bucks Coun- 
ty Historical Society 50th Anniversary. 
Drama Presentation with Sound and 
Light. Mercer Museum, 8 p.m. 

Oct. 22: FALLSINGTON — Historic Foll- 
sington Day. 

Oct. 1-31: NEW HOPE—Delaware Canal 
Mule-Drawn Barge rides daily except 
Monday 1-3, 4:30-6 p.m. 

Oct. 1-31: NEW HOPE — New Hope & 
Ivyland Railroad steam train leaves New 
Hope station for Buckingham every Sat- 
urday, Sunday and Holiday at 12, 2, 4 
and 6 p.m. 

Additional free information can be ob- 


tained at the Bucks County Historical- 
Tourist Commission, Call CY 5-5450. 


Oct: SI 


WOODLAND 


Hand Carved Cagles 


Albert F. Cooper 
Church School Road 
Doylestown 348-5958 


30” - 40” 


$35.00 u» 
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WHERE TO DINE 
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Upper Bucks 


Benetz Inn — 1030 North West 
End Boulevard, Quakertown. 

Breakfast Club — 7th and Arch, 
Perkasie. 

Cascade Lodge—Kintnersville, Pa. 
Refreshing rural location, offering 
many distinguished facilities for your 
relaxation and dining pleasure. Busi- 
ness, social functions and wedding 
parties graciously catered. Located one 
mile south of Riegelsville, turn right 
off Rt. 611. Open Holidays, Sundays, 
Weekdays, Tuesday through Saturday 
Phone 346-7484. 

Country Inn — 49 Bustleton Pike, 
Feasterville. Built 1801. Lunch, din- 
ners, cocktails. Closed on Monday. 

Cuttalossa Inn — River Road and 
Cuttalossa Road, Lumberville. Opens 
in March yearly. Dinner served 5:30 - 
9:30 p.m. — Open every day except 
Sunday. Cocktails. Phone 297-8985. 

Delaware Oaks Restaurant — Route 
611, Riegelsville. Lunch and dinner. 
Open seven days. 

Ewald’s Restaurant—Rt. 611, Rie- 
gelsville, Durham Room, Cocktails— 
Lunch 12 to 2, Dinner 5 to 9:30, 
Sunday 4 to 9:30. Phone 749-2679. 

Ferndale Hotel — Route 611 be- 
tween Doylestown and Riegelsville. 
Old inn with turn of the century ap- 
peal. Home baked pies. 

Four Winds Tavern — Route 611, 
Revere, north of Ottsville. Open fire- 
place for chicken and steaks. 

The Gobblers Inn—Point Pleasant. 
Italian menu. Dancing Friday and Sat- 
urday. Phone 297-8988. 


Indian Rock Hotel — River Road, 
Upper Black Eddy. Open evenings. 
Closed Sunday. 

Lil’s Kitehen—Route 413 and Ferry 
Road, Gardenville. Open Friday and 
Saturday from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. Open 
Sunday 12:30 p.m. to 8 p.m. 

Main Street Restaurant—9 S. Main, 
Perkasie. 

Mayflower Restaurant — 518 Wal- 
nut Street, Perkasie. 

Meyer's Restourant—501 N. West 
End Boulevard, Quakertown. Open 
daily. 

North Penn Bar and Restaurant — 
201 W. Broad Street, Quakertown. 

Pipersville Imm—Pipersville. Closed 
Monday. Rec. by Duncan Hines, Phone 
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766-8540. 

Red Barn Inn — 120 N. Main 
Street, Trumbauersville. 

Red Door Restaurant — Adamow 


Farms, Route 309 above Quakertown. 

Red Lion Hotel — 4 South Main 
Street, Quakertown. 

Ringing Rocks Inn — Upper Black 
Eddy. Open 5 p.m. Dinner - Cocktails. 
Closed Sunday and Monday. Outdoor 
patio. Phone 982-8782. 


Stony’s Richland Inn — Route 309, 


Quakertown. 
Tohickon House—Point Pleasant. 
Trainer's Restaurant — Junction 


U.S. 309, State 313 and 663; 3% 
miles east of turnpike exit 32. Open 
6:30 a.m. to 12:30 a.m. Sunday 7 
a.m. to 10 p.m. Cocktail lounge. Din- 
ners about $2.50 to $5.50. Phone 
KE 6-4375. 

Union Hotel — 7th and Chestnut 
Street, Perkasie. 

Washington House Hotel — Main 
and Temple Ave., Sellersville. 


Lower Bucks 


Brick Hotel — State Street and 
Washington Avenue, Newtown. 
Bristol Motor Inn — the Bucking- 


ham Room and Elbow Room features 
a fine restaurant and cocktail lounge 
with traditional cuisine for all meals 

Buck Hotel—Feasterville. Old time 
inn with a chummy bar. L. D. moder- 
ately priced. Phone ahead for special 
dishes. Cheese cake delicious. Expert 
catering. EL 7-1125. 

Duffy’s Inn — 1220 York Road, 
Hartsville. Business lunch 11:30 to 
2 p.m. 5 course dinners from 5:30 to 
9 p.m.; special Sunday dinners | p.m.- 


9 p.m. Italian dishes. Banquets and 
parties. Phone OS 5-9848. 

The Fiesta — 2636 Bristol Pike, 
Eddington. Open 11 a.m. to 2 a.m. 
Banquets for 20 to 500 people. Cock- 
tails. 

Fireside Inn — 93 Old York Road, 
Warminster. Dinners 4 to 11. Cock- 
tails, Continental Cuisine. Phone Os 
5-9893. 

Flannery’s - Man-sized meals that 
will delight the slim-line gals. Steaks, 
Chops, Seafood — charcoal broiled. 
Paintings by well known Bucks County 


artists to enjoy while you dine. U. S. 
Route 1, Penndel, Pa. SK _7-3757. 

Fu Mei Restaurant—4520-26 New- 
portville Road, Levittown. Chinese and 
American food, 


George Washington Motor Lodge— 
U. S. 1, Trevose. 

Glen Lake Inn — Route 213 off 
Route 1, Langhorne. Open till 9 p.m. 
Friday and Saturday till 12 p.m. 
Snacks till 1:30 a.m. Dinners. Cock- 
tail lounge. Phone WI 5-4092. 

Golden Horse Inn — Route | and 
Street Road, Trevose. Food and drink. 
Banquets, weddings, araduations, etc. 
up to 350 people. Phone ME 9-6777. 

Continental Hotel — 2 Main St., 
Yardley. 

De Grand Restaurant — Route 13 
below Green Lane. Duncan Hines rec- 


ommended. 
Delaware House — 102 Radcliffe 
Street, Bristol. Closed Sunday. 
Goodnoe Farm — Delicious lunch- 


eons, dinners, Specialize in their own 
“Toll Gate” ice cream in a great var- 
iety of flavors. At the intersection of 
Rt. 413 and 532. 

The Homestead Restaurant (Laven- 
der Hall)—2 miles N. E. of Newtown 
on State Route 532. Open noon to 
2:30 p.m. and 4:30 to 8:30 p.m. 
Closed Monday and Christmas. Buffet 
Weds. and Thurs. night; buffet lunch 
Weds., Thurs., and Sat. Dinners $3.00 
to $7.00 — Cocktail lounge. Phone 
WO 8-3888. 


Holland House Inn — Buck Road, 
Route 532 between Feasterville and 
Newtown. Lunch, Dinner, Late Sup- 
per. Music and Dancing Friday and 
Saturday nights. Open Sunday. 


The Old Mill — Horsham Road, 
Hatboro. Lunch, Dinner, Cocktails. 

Heiser’s Little Hofbrau — Rt. 263, 
Jamison, Beer Garden. 


Jack Hansen's Inn — West Trenton 
Avenue, Morrisville. Opens 11:30 a.m. 
Phone CY 5-5179. 

Howara Johnson Restaurants — 
Routel, Langhorne; Route 13, Edgely 
Road, Levittown; Turnpike Restaurant, 
Trevose. 

Keystone Hotel — Mill and Bathe 
Streets, Bristol. Cocktails 9 a.m. to 9 
p.m. Closed Sunday. Spec. children’s 
platters. Italian food. Reasonable 
prices. Phone ST 8-5276. 
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COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 


A favorite eating place 
of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck Hore 


Intersection Buck Rd., 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 
FEASTERVILLE, PA, 


ELmwood 7-1125 


“i ne Of the Aest Things 
Dn olih is Good kr O 


WARRINGTON INN 
Easton Hwy & Bristol Rd. 


Route 611 Warrington, Pa. 
DI 3-0210 
D Banquet Facilities 


o Exclusive 
but not expensive 
Cocktails 


Gracious Dining 


Colonial 
Atmosphere 


Banquet Facilities 
for 10 to 200 
persons. 


Closed Mondays. 


Phone HYatt 3-6677 


Washington Crossing Inn 


Washington Crossing, Pennsyluania 


Landy’s — Fairless Hills Shopping 
Center. 

O’Boyles — Route 13 at Beaver 
Dam Road, Bristol. Open daily and 
Sunday 7 a.m. to 12 p.m. Private 
room available. Banquets and parties 
Phone ST 8-1743 


Pennsbury Inn — Bordentown Ferry 
Road, Morrisville. Lunch 12 to 3 p.m.; 
dinner 5 to 10 p.m. 6 Banquet rooms. 
12 to 350 persons. Music Friday and 
Saturday. Cocktail lounge. Phone CY 
5-5984. 

Pine Tree Inn, Inc.—146 Bustleton 
Pike, Feasterville. 

The Pines — Redcliffe Street and 
Farragut Ave., Bristol. 

Red Lion Imn—Frankford and City- 
ling Roads, Andalusea. Open daily. 

Sherwood House — Route | at 13, 
Morrisville. Cocktails. Banquets. Phone 
CY 5-2200. 


Shubert Restaurant and Cocktail 
Lounge — Route l, Langhorne. Din- 
ners to 9 p.m. A la carte, 12 p.m. 
Luncheon, Phone SK 7-2941. 

Temperance House — 5 S. State 
Street, Newtown. Breakfast served 
from 6:45 a.m.; Sundays from 9:00 
a.m.; weekday dinner and luncheon 
served from 12:00 to 2:30 p.m. 5 to 
8:00 p.m.; Sunday dinner served from 
12:30 to 7 p.m. Banquets. Closed 
Monday. Phone WO 8-3341. 

The Village Inn — 2nd Street Pike 
and Hampton Road, Southampton. 


The Victorian Room — Route 263 
Jamison at Bucks County Country 
Club. Dinner 5:30 to 8:30, Sunday 
2:30 to 8:30. Dancing Saturday 
nights. Closed Monday and Tuesday. 


Warminster Manor — 544 York 
Road, Warminster. 

Warrington Diner - Restaurant — 
711 Easton Road, Neshaminy. Open 
7 days. 24 hours, Medium prices. 
Family service. 

Warrington Inn—Route 611,.War- 
rington. Closed Sunday. Luncheon, din- 
ner, cocktails. Wedding receptions and 
banguets. Phone DI 3-0210. 

White Hall Hotel — 129 S. State 
Street, Newtown., Age of building— 
1796; inn since 1843. Open six days 
a week. Cocktail lounge and bar. 

Yardley Inn—River Road ot Yard- 
ley. Luncheon and Dinner. Seafood 
and steaks. Groups to 50. Cocktcils. 
Phone HY 3-3800. 

Bristol Road Manor— Bristol Road, 
Warrington. 


Banquet 


Facilities 


CROSS KEYS 


Doylestown, Pa. 


Route 61] & 313 345-9964 


Excellent 

Dining Food 
Floor Show 

Saturday Nights 


Elegant 


The 
Victorian 


ne Bucks County 


COUNTRY CLUB 
Jamison, Bucks County, Pa. 
Route 263 


DINNER 5:30-8:30 
SUNDAY 2:30-8:30 
CLOSED MON. AND TUES. 
FOR RESERVATIONS CALL DI 3-9932 


Dinner 
Cocktails 


Late Supper 
Dancing 
Roast Beef at its Finest 


For Reservations—ME 9-6777 


Roosevell Blvd. (Rte. 1) and Street Rd., Trevose 
One block so. of Phila. exit of Pa. Turnpike 
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| The Home of Good Food 


Banquets and oLodg ing 


E R 
? q4 
wy 


A&A 


Toys? 


Cocktaih 
Lek ane ha PO 


5 S. State St. 
Newtown, Pa. 


Lower Bucks Co. 


H. Clifton Neff, Jr. 
Innkeeper 
WO 8-3341 


PLEASANT 
DINING 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Dining is Always Delightful Here. If the 
weather is warm and golden, the terrace 
i$ at its best. If the weather is sad and 
rainy and chilly, we light the irdoor fire- 
place. And the food is wonderful every 
day except Monday (when we're closed) 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hone Pa 862-2784 


Open 7 days 
a week 
Monday 
through 
Saturday 
11 am. to 9 pm. 
Sunday 
12 noon to 8 p.m. 


The Cock ’n Bull of Peddlers Vil- 
lage, specializing in chicken and 
beef — steaks broiled over glowing 
open Hearth. 


The Cock ’n Bull 


Peddler’s Village, Lahaska 794-7051 
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Doylestown and Nearby 


Conti Cross Keys Inn — Easton 
Highway and Swamp Road, Intersec- 
tion of Routes 611 and 313, Doyles- 
town. Open-noon to 10 p.m.; Saturday 
to midnight; closed Sunday. Air con- 
ditioned. Cocktail bar. Ph. 348-9364. 

Country Side Inn — Route 611, 
Doylestown. Bar. Specializes in snap- 
per soup and sauerbrauten. Meetings, 
weddings, banquets. Cocktails. Phone 
345-9901. 

Doylestown Inn — 18 W. State 
Street, Doylestown. Breakfast, lunch 
and dinner, Banquet facilities. Cock- 
tails. Rooms. 

Old Water Wheel Inn — Old Route 
611, 1⁄2 miles north of Doylestown. 
Lunch, Dinner, Cocktails. 


Central Bucks 

Boswell’s — Route 202, Bucking- 
ham. Open 11] a.m. to 9 p.m. on 
weekdays; 12:30 p.m. to 9 p.m. on 
Sunday. Closed Monday. Private dining 
room—parties. Phone 794-7959. 

The Cock’n Bull offers fine food in 
an informal, old fashioned setting you 
will find delightful. Located in the new 
Peddler’s Village in Lahaska. Open 7 
days a week. Monday through Satur- 
day 11 a.m. to 9 p.m. From 12 noon 
to 8 p.m. on Sunday. 794-7051 

General Greene Inn—Buckingham. 
197 years old. Closed Sunday. Lodg- 
ings, lunch, dinner, bar. Home made 
pies. Phone 794-7885. 

Old Anchor Inn — Route 413 and 
232, Wrightstown. Bucks oldest inn— 
since 1724. Luncheon, dinner, cock- 
tails, Sunday dinners 2 p.m. to 8 p.m. 
Closed Monday. Phone 598-7469. 

“Stone Manor House — Route 202, 
Buckingham. Revolutionary War build- 
ing. Mon. - Sat. dinners 5 to 11 p.m. 
Piano Fri. and Sat. nights $2.95 to 
$5.00. 

Studio Restaurant — Buckingham, 
Family Dining, Phone 794-7862. 


New Hope 


Black Bass Hotel — 7 miles north 
of New Hope on Route 32, Lumber- 
ville. Lunch 12-2:30 p.m.; Dinner 
5:30- 10 p.m.; Sunday dinner 1 - 8 
p.m. Open every day but Christmas 


THE FINEST CUISINE... SERVED IN A 
GRACIOUS ATMOSPHERE 
BUSINESSMEN’S LUNCHEONS 
DINNERS 5-11 P.M. 
LATE DINNER AND SNACKS 
OPEN SUNDAY 


For reservations 


EL 7-0100 


184 Buck Road Holland, Pa. 


| Holland House Inn 


(Route 532 between Feasterville and Newtown) 


Calis Restaurant 


durham room 
cocktail lounge 


ask 12 = 32 


Dien 5 — 9:30 


Sunday 4 — 9:30 


Aleck & Leanor Ewald, Jr. 
Riegelsville 749-2679 


DELIGHTFUL DINING 
AT THE HISTORIC 


Yardley Inn | 


ON THE DELAWARE 
Yardley, Pa. 


Luncheons from Noon to 2:00 P. 
Dinners from $ to 10 P.M. 
‘till 11 P.M. on Fri. & Sat. 
Late evening snacks 
Bar opens at moon 
HYatt 3-3800 


COUNTRY SIDE INN 


rs on Anna Frenzel and Karl Hornikel 
A SAUERBRATEN - SNAPPER SOUP 
Pe HASEN PFEFFER 
Rt. 611 
1% Miles North of Doylestown 
Phone 345-9901 


G 


and Cocktail Lounge 


o ert a AT ARRE 

aE RCR, 
LARRY’S 

FOUR WINDS 
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TAVERN 


The finest food in a charming 
atmosphere... Open fireplace. 


ROUTE 61) REVERE, PA 
15 Miles North of Doylestown 


Chops — Seafood — Chicken-in-the-basket 
Sirloin Steaks — Clams — Doily 


OUR WONDERFUL OLD INN 


— serving the finest of foods and 

drinks in lovely historic surround- 

ings. Never closed. Banquet facil. 

ities. Rooms for overnight guests. 

Ample parking. 

Serving doily: 11:30 AM to 10 PM. 
Sunday to 8 P.M. 

Supper in the Buttery till 1 A.M 
Cocktail Lounge till 2 AM 

Except Sundoy 


CUE AND 
MOBIL 
GUIDE 
APPROVED 


Bridge St. Lambertville, NJ 
(609) 397-0202 


DELIGHTFUL DINING on the DELAWARE 


Lambertville, New Jersey 
At the bridge '2 | \ E 
block off Rt. 202 

LUNCHEON 


COCKTAILS 
AND 
DINNER 
CLOSED SUNDAY 


Telephone 
609-397-0897 


OWNER STELLA DALLAS 


day. Parties to 150. Bar. Guest rooms. 
Central heating. Phone 297-5770. 

Canal House — Mechanic Street, 
New Hope. 120 vear old building 
Open 12 noon to 3 a.m. Cafe supper 
club, luncheon, dinner, late supper. 
Music and dancing nightly. Closed 
Sunday. Bar. Phone 862-2069. 

Cartwheel Inn — Route 202, New 
Hope. Dinners 6 p.m. to 11 pm; 
Lunch 12-3 p.m. Closed till 3 p.m. 
Sunday. Bar. Cocktails 11:30 a.m. to 
2 o.m. Entertainment nightly. Phone 
862-2749. 

Center Bridge Inn — River Road, 
Route 263, 3 miles north of New 
Hope. Lunch and dinner. Cocktails 
on River Veranda. Art Gallery. Phone 
862-2047. 

Chez Odette—S. River Road, New 
Hcpe. French and American cuisine. 
Lunch and dinner. Buffet. Buffet lunch 
daily. Closed on Sunday. Dancing Fri- 
day and Saturday. Phone 862-2773. 

New Hope Diner—Rt. 202, 1 mile 
west of Delaware River. Serving break- 
fast. lunch and dinner. Quick service 
at moderate prices, 24 hours a day 
throughout the year. Families invited 
to enjoy our new dining room facilities. 
Phone 862-5575. 

Logan Inn — Ferry and Main Sts., 
New Hope. Built in 1732. Closed Sun- 
day. Luncheon and dinner. Cocktail 
Bar. Tavern Room. Guest rooms. Phone 
862-2785 and 862-2789. 

Phillips Mill Tea House — River 
Road, New Hope. (Closed in winter.) 

Playhouse Inn—New Hope. Lunch- 
eon 12 to 2 p.m.; Dinner 5:30 to 10 
p.m.; supper 10 p.m. to 1 a.m. Danc- 
ing Mon., Thurs., Fri. and Sat. 9:30 
to closing. Sunday dinners 2 to 6 p.m. 
Open every day. Phone 862-2035. 

Tow Path House — Mechanic St. 
at Canal, New Hope. Open noon to 
9:30 p.m.; Sunday 1 p.m. to 8 p.m. 
Closed Monday. Luncheon, cocktails, 
dinner. Outdoor terrace, charcoal 
steaks and chops. Dinners about 
$3.25 to $5.50. Phone 862-2784. 

Volare’s Restaurant — Old York 
Road, New Hope. 2 miles west of New 
Hope on Route 202. Dinners 5 to 10 
p.m. Closed November Ist to April Ist. 
Closed Sunday. Phone 862-2574. 


Gene's Villager — 26 W. Bridge 
Street, New Hope, Italian Cuisine — 
Phone 862-2394. 


Lower River Road 


Colonial Country House — Route 
532 at the Canal in Washington Cross- 
ing. 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. Restaurant and 
Dairy Bar. 


Washington Crossing Inn — Wash- 
ington Crossing, Pa. Dinners 5 to 12. 
Closed Monday. Cocktail lounge. Danc- 
ing 9 to 1 a.m. Fri. and Sat. outdoors. 
Phone HY 3-6677. 


On the Jersey Side 


Lambertville House — Lambertville. 
Miniature loaves of bread at this his- 
toric old country hotel. L-B candlelight 
bar ‘til 2 a.m. (except Sunday); hot 
food served 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m 
daily. 609—397-0202. 

River's Edge — Lambertville, N. J. 
Perched on the banks of the Delaware, 
this stone mill built in 1835 is a de- 
lightful place to dine. Radio's ‘Stella 
Dallas” on hand to greet you. Here 
you enjoy fine continental food and 
American favorites. 609—397-0897. 


MEMORY LANE 
Card & Gift Shop 


The largest collec- 
tion of milk glass in 
Bucks County. 
Barricini Chocolates 
Rainbow Art Glass 


Bluegate Candles 


Early American Wood Decor 
Bustleton & 2nd St. Pikes 
Richboro, Pa. EL 7-8409 
Store hours Week Days 10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 
Thurs & Fri Eve. 7 to9 PM 


DE SSORIES 
_ 629 Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) 
Southampton — Below Street Rd. 
ELmwood 7-1010 
Open Week Days 10:30 to 5:30 
Tues & Fri Evening 7:30 to 9:30 


ATT: CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, ORGANIZATIONS 

e Excellent Profits 

© Little Effort 

è Does Usual Tasks Better 
SELL SUNFLOWER DISH- 
CLOTHS to Build Clubs, 
Churches, Help Needy, Etc. 

rite 
SANGAMON MILLS, Inc. 
Cohoes, New York 12047 


DESIGNERS and MAKERS 
: of 
== EARLY AMERICAN 


PINE FURNITURE 


Over 100 pieces hand-made at this delight- 

Pul Country Shop, shown with coordinated 

upholstered furniture, lamps and accessories, 
* 


Also, always a selection of fine GIFTS 
appropnate to the season. Drive over today! 


The Zennox Shop 


Route U.S. 202, Mt Airy 
smiles northeast of Cambertville, N.J. 
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EXOTIC APPAREL 


AND GIFTS 


FROM THE ORIENT 


RED BARN MALL 
HATBORO, PA. 


OSs 2-3800 


Hair Styles by 


LTEPHEN 
<2 


Wigs and Hainpieces 
Expert Setting 
Wew Instant Heat. (Colonix 


F 


Town & Country Shopping Center 


501 E. County Line Rd. 
Osborne 5-9670 


GLENN KAISER 


SPORTING GOODS 
41 South York Road 


Hatboro 
Osborne 2-3318 


She May 


iy, 


continued from page 9 
air until deadline time at 2 pm on 
Fridays. 

Where do his comics appear? In 
200 papers in America; 22 in Cana- 
da; several in South America, depend- 
ing on what’s publishing what in 
what rebelling countries; 3 in Aus- 
tralia; 1 in Paris; 1 in the Phillipines 
and, until a while ago, | in Shanghai. 
Penny has also appeared in auto- 
graph books, desk sets, record cases, 
paper place settings, television shows 
etc. 

Where does he get his ideas? 

“I think a lot, read a lot, look a 
lot, listen a lot, and pray a lot.” 

What does he think about the 
modern teenager? They’re wonderful, 
he says, but he thinks they lack one 
mainstay of life, — a sense of hu- 
mor. The young person of today 
sees everything in too serious a light. 
Perhaps that is a reflection of the 
cold war era .. . the space explora- 
tion age . . . the edgy times we 
live in. . . . But the teenager, like 
many adults, needs to learn to see 
life has humor and is not all crises. 

Any soap box comments? Yes, he 
tells you. The pressure and demands 
of today in the publication field 
place everything under microscopic 
examination. It must have a cause, or 
it can’t have space! Since when is 
entertainment in and of itself no 
longer a good cause? Must every- 
thing promote something or plug 
something to be of value? Can’t an 
artist survive whose only purpose 
is to bring a smile? Must he always 
justify his talent? 

One final question. Any idiosyn- 
crasies? 

Harry Haenigsen guides you across 
the front of his Revolutionary stone 
home built in 1752 to the door of 
your car. 

“I think,” he concludes with a 
smile and a twitch at the collar of 
his green sports shirt, “I have no- 
thing else but!” 


bridal Shop 


PERSONALIZED SERVICE By MAY TOWNSEND 


e For the BRIDE and BRIDAL PARTY 
e Mother of the Bride @ Accessories 


Featuring Lovely Cocktail Gowns and Formals 
For Appointment... Call OS 2-6160 


Mon. - Tues. - Sat. 10 - 5:30 
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Oh, yes - small Johnny Beaver 
said “Look!” to his Father. “That 
smoke from our bonfire seems exact- 
ly like the shape of a little, round 
ghost. And doesn’t the wind sound 
as though it’s saying “Wheeeeeee?” 

“That? A Ghost?” said Mr. Bea- 
ver. And he laughed loudly as he rak- 
ed his leaves, while Taggle, Johnny’s 
dog, frisked merrily around. 

Benjie sat by himself in a corner 
of the Beaver’s back yard and cried 
just as hard as he could. Ghost tears 
rolled down his little ghost face, and 
he rubbed them away with his little, 
ghost hands. 

It was such a perfect night for 
scaring people. A full moon shone in 
the heavens, and a high wind was be- 
ginning to rise. Dry branches rattled 
on the trees, and doors and windows 
clattered throughout town. Odd piec- 
es of paper and cardboard flew 
through the air, and left-out laundry 
fluttered high in the sky. 

Benjie’s tears fell faster and thick- 
er as the wind blew stronger and 
stronger, and more and more things 
flew through the air. A piece of paper 
blew through his back, and a little 
stick passed by his ear. Then, sudden- 
ly, something very big and white 
wrapped itself around him. 

At first, Benjie was frightened, as 
he thrashed this way and that. But 
then he realized that the “something 
white” felt very soft and smooth, and 
smelt very clean and fresh. 

“It’s one of Mrs. Beaver’s sheets!” 
gasped Benjie to himself. “It must 
have blown from her line. My, but it 
feels good and comfortable!” He 
stretched out his arms under the 
sheet, feeling the wind blowing it 
around his head and ankles. 

“BBBrrrrrrrrrr!” shrieked a sud- 
den sound - and there was Taggle, 
running away as fast as he could, 
with his tail between his legs, and 
his head back over his shoulder, 
staring wide-eyed at Benjie. 

“Yeeeeooooow!” shrieked another 
strange cry. And there was the Bea- 
vers cat - jumping high in the air 
with all four feet off the ground - 
and staring wide-eyed at Benjie. 

“I’m being scary!” thought Ben- 
jie. “I’m being scary at last!” 

The wind blew higher and harder- 
and somethirfg else banged through 
Bennie’s ankles, underneath his sheet. 
This time, he saw a long cardboard 
tube, rolling away in the wind. As it 
rolled, the wind blew down it with 
a long, sad “Hallllooooo000!” 

Benjie had a grand idea. Clutch- 
ing his sheet around him with one 
hand, he gasped at the long, round 
tube, Then he pulled it under his 
whirling sheets. He placed it against 


Fall Guy 
by Barlara Bennett Seba 


You say that your neighbor has never 
returned 

Your rake, and your yard’s full of 
leaves to be burned? 

If you make a request, he’ll most 
likely refuse it. 

He hasn’t forgotten. He’s ready to 

use it. 


his mouth and blew as long and as 
loud as he could. 
“WHOOOOOOOOOOOO!”’ came 
4 out the sound, long and loud and 
scary. 
“EEEEEEEEFEK!” A new sound 


echoed through the darkness. 
Through his sheet, Benjie saw a man 
rushing down the street, running as 
fast as he could, and pointing back 
at Benjie. 

“A Ghost! It’s a Ghost!” shouted 
the man. “When its sheet blows up - 
there’s nothing there but fuzzy, grey 
legs! And you should hear the dread- 
ful sound it makes!’ ’ 

Benjie was ever so pleased. Like 
any true ghost — he kicked up his 

sheets, blew loudly on his horn - and 
chased the man right down the street 
to his house. 

In fact, he chased several men 
down the street — and one or two 
women as well. They all rushed 
shrieking and squeaking to their 
homes. 

Then he tried chasing an odd cat 
or two; a dog, roaming the streets — 
and a few night birds, also. He chased 
them so far and wide — that soon he 
found himself chasing a rabbit on the 
edge of the grave yard. 

“WHEEEEEEEEEE!” he shouted 
down his tube. And “FLAP! FLAP! 
FLAP! he waved his sheets. 

“YYYY! he heard some- 


I. M. Jarrett & Son, Inc. 


thing cry. There were all his fellow 
ghosts — staring at him wide-eyed, 
and falling off their tomb-stones in 
fright! Hurriedly, they picked them- 
selves up and dashed away to the 
shelter of the trees, slipping and trip- 
ping as they ran. 

Benjie could hardly believe his 
eyes! He picked up his sheet and 
peered out, to make quite, quite sure. 

“Well, bless my bones! It’s Ben- 
jie!” cried a voice. And Benjie saw 
Great Ghoul, wrapped around a tree- 
trunk, with an owl upon his shoulder 
— and all the little ghost shapes 
shivering at his side. 

“You're the most frightening ghost 
I ever saw,” said Great Ghoul. “Any 
ghost who can frighten a GHOST is 
REALLY a ghost indeed! 

“How would you like to work 
with me?” he asked. “Oak Hall is too 
large for just one ghost. Besides, I’m 
getting too old to climb the stairs. I 
could haunt all downstairs—and you 
could haunt all up. Between us, we 
could really scare the folk!” 

This time, Benjie could hardly be- 
lieve his ears! 

“Wheeeeeeeee!” he blew happily 
on his horn, as he floated off beside 
Great Ghoul to Oak Hall. 

And “Wheeeeeeeee!” he blew mer- 
rily whenever a brave young person 
climbed the ivy to the second floor of 
Oak Hall — or pushed past Great 
Ghoul and slithered up the stairs. 

And “Swisssssshhhhhhhh!” flapped 
happily, as he whirled across the 
rooms. 

Oak Hall got such a name for two 
ghosts instead of one, that writers 
travelled from miles around to tell 
the story, and photographers and 
ghost-seekers came by the dozens. A 
television station even sent a camera 
crew! 

But everyone agreed — as Benjie 
chased them shrieking through the 
halls — that the little ghost upstairs 
was much more scary than the big 
one, down! 


Old York Road, Hetboro 


OS 2-4100 


Gourmets’ Bazaar 


The Yard, Lahaska, Pa. 
Gourmet Foods Buffet Equipment 
whe Caa = Si sthecane 
Copper Moll, 
Cooking Equipment 
794-8275 


Poor Boy Sweaters 
with A Line Skirts 
Pant Suits 


Heather Colors to 
Mix or Match 


The Latest in Printed Dresses 
and Plain ones too 


Rod Barn Mall phates 


Free Parking Rear of PNB 


Gamburgs 
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101 S. York Rd. 
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THE HUMBUG 


HAS BEAUTIFUL HANDBAGS 


JEWELRY 
AND ACCESSORIES 


OS 2-2221 
Red Barn Mall, Hatboro 
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Be most feminine in this after-five witchery 
of black-as-night flowing chiffon drifting over 
a slim sheath in black rayon crepe. By 
Miss Theme, also in American Beauty. 8-16 
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shown October 22. They are the 
Hough House, now owned by Mr. 
and Mrs. Michael Toth, President of 
Historic Fallsington, Inc., and the 
Pleasants House, now owned by Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Drexler. In 1780 a 
wheelwright and tanner lived in the 
Hough House; the ruins of his tan- 
nery still are visible in the woods be- 
hind the house. 

The Pleasants House belonged to 
Israel Pemberton, who was married 
to Sarah Kirkbride at the Falls meet- 
ing in 1737. Forty-two years later 
they willed the property to their 
daughter Mary, and son-in-law, 
Joseph Pleasants. The initials J and 
M P are carved in the native stone of 
the house. 

Nearby, two other houses only 
partially restored may be seen: “The 
Terraces,” now belonging to Mrs. 
Alice Carter; and the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Roger Van Sant. Mrs. Car- 
ter has a regular “fan club”. Her 
house has been open several times and 
each time her fans return to see “what 
Mrs, Carter has done now”. No, the 
front has not been painted, and the 
“horror room”, as she calls it, is still 
just that partly because she can’t de- 
cide whether one of the windows 
should be made into a door; but her 
new wing is nearly completed, and 
makes a wonderful setting for her 
paintings by Peale and Hicks, along 
with more recent Bucks County art- 
ists. An old street lamp now lights a 
new old-brick terrace. 

The Van Sants wanted to wait an- 
other year before opening their house, 
but were finally convinced that people 
like to see restoration in process, not 
only finished products. The unusual 
butterfly shelves in the living-room 
cupboard, and enchanting upside- 
down tulips gracefully carved on the 
stairway compensate for unfinished 
floors and large vertical gaps gouged 
into the facade when a former owner, 
in a burst of “modernizing”, ripped 
off the tall pilasters in order to install 
corrugated gray siding. 

There are more than two dozen 
pre-Revolutionary houses in Fallsing- 
ton, some occupied by descendants of 
the early settlers, many of them lived 
in by enthusiastic young people who 
with painstaking research are remov- 
ing the overlay of two centuries and 
returning the charming old houses to 
their original beauty. Surrounded by 
burgeoning industries and commercial 
developments, this extraordinary little 
green oasis a few hundred yards east 
of U.S. 1, two miles from Morrisville 
is unique. It is startling that it exists 
at all. The profit from Historic Fall- 
sington Day will help to preserve it. 
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DOYLESTOWN 
NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST CO 
on the Square 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania 
other offices 
BUCKINGHAM 
WARMINSTER 
WARRINGTON 
DOYLESTOWN CENTER 
Chartered 1832 


THE SCHOOL HOUSE 
Peddler’s Village 
Lahaska, Pa. 

Fine clothing and accessories 
for Infants, little Ladies and 
Gentlemen. 
794-7377 


Almshouse 


. Ceramic Corner 
45 Cor. York & Almshouse Rds 
& Jamison, Pa DI-3-6545 


suPblits me Girts 
Daytime & 
Evening Classes 
Gwen Ozenberger 
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Pottery — Glass — Linens 
for Country Living 


NEW HOPE CRAFT SHOP 


New Hope Daily 9-6 Pa. 


Jack’s 


American Service Center 
MOTOR TUNE-UP GENERAL REPAIRS 
Pree Pick-Up 6 Delivery AMERICAN) MUFFLER INSTALLATION 


i 
"As You Travel Ask Us” 
300 South Main St. Doylestown. Pa 
Ph 345-9095 
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such as Broomhilda, Witch Hazel, 
Wood Witch, etc. Mrs. Hammer- 
stein is called “Hexie,” meaning 
“Nice Witch.” Charming in manner, 
fair-haired and creamy-complexion- 
ed, Mary Hammerstein does not 
look the part of a witch. Hearing of 
her active life as an inventor, lec- 
urer and chef superb, (as well as 
her busy background as sister-in- 
law to the late Oscar Hammerstein), 
she does not sound like a witch. 

Yet, take a black night wanly lit 
by a watery moon and place Mrs. 
Hammerstein on her hilltop, gowned 
in her “witch’s mufti,” she would be 
most believable. Her “mufti” is a 
hooded black cape around 200 years 
old. It once belonged to a witch in 
Scotland. 

Yes, the symbols of witchcraft 
still abound. Even today we find the 
black capes; the mysterious brews; 
the black cat; even the all-important 
broomstick. In the olden days the 
broomstick was considered the vehi- 
cle by which the devil’s cohorts flew 
from place to place. The recipes for 
“flying ointments” which have come 
down through the centuries show 
why the witch of yesteryear felt she 
was flying — such contents as acon- 
ite and belladonna drugs when rub- 
bed into the skin would induce tranc- 
es, hallucinations and a definite feel- 
ing of soaring through the air. 

More realistically, however, the 
broomstick symbolized to the people 
of old plenty in provision. They were 
used in fertility rites. Witches danced 
around astride their broomsticks 
leaping high every few steps in the 
belief that the high leaps would pro- 
duce tall crops. Today the witches 
in the fertility cults in England leap 
high over bonfires in their festivals 
worshipping the sun as the life source. 
The act is believed to help stimulate 
the sun as the life-giving force of the 
universe. 

Not so long ago I happened into 
a barn off the River Road in Upper 
Bucks. Facing me as I entered was 
a sight that sent shivers up my spine 
— a black cross burned into wood 
with hot tar stared at me. Whose 
witch-fearful hand had seared that 
into the wood to ward off evil spells 
long, long ago? 

As if to answer my unspoken 
question, a cat, black as the aged 
tar itself, strode out from a cobweb- 
bed corner. I left abruptly and I 
shall never return on All Hallow’s 
Eve nor on any other eve. 

I knew then that spaceships and 
moon-walks will not erase the dark 
side of this earth, not as long as the 
sun and moon continue to rise and 
set and man thinks upon them. 


Shopping Center 
Southampton, Pa. 
Open Daily & Wed., 

urs., Fri. Eves. 


Florsheim & Jarman Shoes 
up to size 15 


IDEAS AND MATERIALS 
FOR EASTER & CHRISTMAS 


CHRISTMAS SHOP 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
EVERY DAY EXCEPT SUNDAY 
9.30 10 330 


OLDWICK ROAD 
ROUTE 523 
OLDWICK, N. J. 


Telephone 
GENEVA 9-2435 
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Henny Food 


Gallagher’s Candle 
and Gourmet Shoppe 


Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) 
Richboro 
Daily 10 to 6 p.m. 
Thurs. and Fri. til 9 
Use Driveway to Rear Parking Area 
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incident. Neither man could get it out 
of thought for the rest of the night. 

For a few weeks, life in the little 
white house went on as normal. The 
visit of the young lady in mist-green 
watered-silk took on the air of a 
dream almost forgotten. The two ar- 
tists went on with their work, unper- 
turbed. 

Then came an unforgettable even- 
ing again. Robert was out on an er- 
rand. Rad had finished dinner and, 
as before, at the hour of dusk, lay 
down to rest on the fireside sofa. He 
lay quietly, his senses relaxed. There 
was no light in the room save the 
fire and a soft glow from two wall 
sconces flanking the French doors 
which faced him where he lay. 

The kitchen door latch clicked 
open. Footfalls sounded from the kit- 
chen, across the dining room floor, 
then paused at the entrance to the 
parlor where a step down existed. 
After a second’s silence, the footsteps 
continued down the step and into the 
parlor. 

His eyes still closed, Rad called 
out, “Forget something, Robert?” 
There was only silence. ‘“Well?”, 
Rad persisted. 

Someone had come into the room. 
He knew it. Every sense told him so. 
At that instant a form passed in front 
of the soft lights from the wall sconc- 
es. Through closed lids, the artist saw 
the light black out as something 
passed between him and the glow 
from the wall lamps. 

“Robert?”, he called uneasily and 
opened his eyes. 

The room was empty. 

Not many days after this unnerving 
visit from the ghostly young lady, 
Rad was in the parlor again work- 
ing on a dry point beside the French 
windows. He was intently leaning 
over the work, his crayon in hand 
when distinct footsteps sounded 
above him. They stalked disturbingly 
loud, crossing from one end of the 


CUSTOM PAPERHANGING 
AND PAINTING 


Quality work by skilled craftsmen 
who have been with Sinkler as 
long as 40 years. Our staff of 35 
to 40 men is at your disposal. 


Y gò 


Established 1907 


Earle Sinkler Er Sons 


484 2nd St. Pike, SOUTHAMPTON 
PHONE EL 7-1148 — 348-3143 
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room above to the other. Rad threw 
his crayon furiously up at the ceiling. 
“Get out!,” he shouted, “Get out!”. 
The footsteps ceased. Rad pushed 
back from his dry point and stalked 
upstairs into the darkness above. It 
was as though everything were cover- 
er in a black curtain. He snapped on 
lights as he plunged through each 
room. There was nothing to be found. 
All was quiet and undisturbed. 


Robert began to raise questioning 
eyes at these tales. Why did they 
never occur when he was home? 
Then came that middle-of-the-night 
when Robert heard steps padding 
softly down the stairway to the din- 
ing room. He turned over in bed and 
listened. Rad must have gone down 
for a bite to eat. The next morning 
he asked the other artist why he was 
up in the night. Rad smiled. “I heard 
the footsteps, too, Robert. It wasn’t 
p” 

Robert shook his head, unbeliev- 
ing. 

Not long afterwards Rad Miller 
and his friend, Robert, left Lum- 
berville and the white-eyed staring 
walls of the tiny River Road house. 

Has the lovely lady in green water- 
ed-silk drifted away, too? 

The present occupants of the house 


CLOCKS, WATCHES REPAIRED 
Clocks and Watches of all kinds re- 
paired. Specializing in Antique and 
Grandfather. Pickup and Delivery. 


Call: 


ANNO VIOL 


Windybush Rd. 862.2879 


have never been disturbed by the 
silken footsteps of the young lady. 
But Rad Miller knew what he had 
seen and his friend, Robert, agreed 
with what had been heard. They 
still know it. 

One day a strange thing happen- 
ed to Miller to give the perfect au- 
thoritative touch to his ghost my- 
stery. He met the Polish artist, Stan- 
ley Reckless, at a party one evening. 
They got to talking and each discov- 
ered that the other man had lived 
at one time in the little white house 
in Lumberville with the two gabled 
attic windows. 

S.an nodded with fond recollec- 
tions as he told Rad, “Yes, I bought 
that house years ago. In fact, I re- 
modeled it. Interesting thing about 
that, you know. When I was crawling 
around the air space beneath the 
roof and ceilirg of the upper story, 
I found an unusual thing to come 
upon in such a place — a pair of 
old handmade slippers, made of pale 
green watered-silk. With them was a 
silver mug. The mug had the rem- 
nants of a white substance in the 
bottom of it. Being curious I had it 
analyzed by a chemist friend.” Stan- 
ley shook his head before he went on, 
adding the final touch of wonder to 
a ghost story he had not yet heard. 

“Know what it was? Arsenic.” 

Rad Miller thought back to that 
first brown-tinged evening. He still 
thinks of it, especially on frosty fire- 
lighted twilights when the hours of 
dusk sweep like gauze over a wait- 
ing thought. Since his memorable 
stay in that river edge house, he has 
learned that many tenants, both be- 
fore his occupancy and since, have 
heard the silken footfalls. 

What has happened to the lovely 
young lady? Where is she today? 
The ghost in green silk, if she still 
walks, walks alone and unknown, 
her secret still measured in worth 
only by an old silver mug and a pair 
of green silk slippers. 
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The Animal Store 


THE YARD 


RT. 202 LAHASKA, PA. 


Pet and Kennel Supplies 
GROOMING AIDS 
HINDES BRUSHES 
DOMESTIC AND ENGLISH LEATHERS 


STATIONERY — PAINTINGS — BOOKS 
TROPHIES — JEWELRY 

HOURS 

11AM - 5PM 


TRUDY JAGOE 
T94-8186 
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REMODELED STONE BARN 


Enjoy the pleasure of living in this unique 
house of pointed field stone located in a 
pleasant pastoral setting. The four bed- 
rooms will accommodate an average fam- 
ily, and the studio is ideal for various 
activities. Also a garage apartment for 
caretaker use or for tax paying income. 
Reduced to $47,000. 


LIPPINCOTT 


16 W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 
348-9051 DI 3-1104 


eÍ WN. J. GRAHAM 


Developer & Builder 


A Dream House Comes True! 
Make plans for a custom-built home 
in Pebble Hill Acres. Build the home 
you want im this planned. protected 
community just outside of Doylestown. 


Phone: 348-4862 


242 Wood Street Doylestown, Pa. 


Are you looking for a home in Central 
Bucks? The perfect home for you and 
your family, designed and built to ‘suit 
your needs and incorporating your “pet 
ideas” on the site of your choice? Then 


A. C. Eman & Sous 


Designers and Builders of Better Houses 
Since 1909 


56 S. Main St. 348-4320 Doylestown 


32 FENCED ACRES 
Surround this restored stone farmhouse. Living room, dining room, breakfast 
room, den, 4 bedrooms, 212 baths, 3 fireplaces. Large bank barn, tack room, 
indoor riding ring, swimming pool; everything in perfect condition. 

$79,000 


JOSEPH BARNESS & SON 


Warrington, Pa. DI 3-0700 


95 ACRE FARM ESTATE 


Handsome fieldstone and frame house, 
encircled by a profusion of shade trees, 
shrubbery and flower gardens overlook- 
ing Tinicum Creek. Dramatic 50 ft. pine 
panelled living room, 2 fireplaces; solar- 
ium and terraces. 4 bedrooms, 2 baths. 
Stone cottage with sun deck—overlooking 


55 ft. swimming pool. Caretaker’s Cot- 
tage, 2 barns, tillable ground. A superb 
well maintained property. Send for bro- 
chure — $125,000. 


WYNNE JAMES, JR. Realtor 


Office: 348-3514 or 348-4020 84 Main Street 
Residence: 348-9130 Doylestown, Pa. 


DOYLESTOWN 


Spacious 3 bedroom house with family 
room and den or 4th bedroom. 1 Y2 baths, 
oversize one-car garage, large well-land- 
scaped lot in attractive newer section of 
town. Excellent Value $18,900. 


72 E. State St. Doylestown 
Phone 348-9066 


WILLIAM C. HEISE 
REALTORS 
REALTOR 


Specializing ın Country Property 
Elmwood 7-3543 


Quokertown (Bucks Co) Pa 


536-5404 
Richboro, Pd 


WELCOME WAGON 


INTERNATIONAL 


Welcome 
Wagon Basket 


te proud identification of every Welcome Wagon Hostess 
is her beautifully decorated basket. She carries it with 
her wherever she goes as the symbol and physical evidence 
of the service which she renders. It is her entree into every 
home where she makes a call and it is her most effective sales 
tool when she makes a presentation. As she travels about 
her area, it is the badge of her service to the community. 


FOR INFORMATION PHONE 234-4013 


